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Ladies’ and Children’s Summer 
Suits, Figs, 1-6. 

Fig. 1.— Gray pe Bice Watkine Soit. 
This suit consists of a skirt, over-skirt, and 
basque, and is trimmed with side-pleated ruffles, 
rolls, and folds of de bége, and with revers of 
gray silk ina darker shade. Pleated Swiss mus- 
lin fraise and under-sleeves. Straw hat, trimmed 
with gros grain ribbon and feathers. 

Fig. 2.—Brown Faitie ano Ecru Fourarp 
Wavxine Surr. Brown faille skirt, trimmed 
with a wide kilt-pleated flounce of the material. 
Over-skirt and waist of écru foulard. . The trim- 
ming consists of ruffles and rolls of the material 
and buttons. White straw hat, trimmed with 











Fig. 1.—GRaAY DE 
Bree WALKING 
Sourr. 





Fig. 2.—Brown Farts 
anp Ecru Fourarp 
WALKING Suit. 


brown gros grain ribbon and a feather aigrette. 
cru pongee parasol, lined with brown lustring. 


Fig. 3.—Biack Gros Grain MANTELET. 
This mantelet is cut in points, as shown by the 
illustration, and bound narrow with gros grain. 
The trimming consists of gathered black lace, 
black silk cord and tassels, and bows of gros 
grain ribbon. 

Fig. 4.—Suir ror Grr From 3 to 5 Years 
oLtp. This dress with square-necked waist is 
made of light blue foulard, and is trimmed with 
folds of gros grain of the same color. Batiste 
blouse with long sleeves. Italian straw hat, 
trimmed with gros grain ribbon. 

Fig. 5.—Suir ror Boy rrom 4 To 6 YEARS 
otp. ‘The kilt-pleated skirt and the jacket are 
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Fies. 1-6.—LADIES’ 


Fig. 3.—Biack 
Gros GRAIN 
MANTELET. 








Fig. 4.—Suir 
FOR GIRL FROM 3 TO 
5 YEARS OLD. 
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AND CHILDREN’S SUMMER 


made of gray cloth, bound with white braid, and 
trimmed with an embroidered border. English 
straw round hat, trimmed with black gros grain 
ribbon. 

Fig. 6.—Grrr’s Basque, with APRON-FRONT 
Over-SK1IrtT AND Sxrret (For GIRL FROM 4 TO 
13 YEARS OLD), With Cut Parer Patrern. 
This suit, of which a cut paper pattern is pub- 
lished, is one of the prettiest and most fashion- 
able girl’s dresses of*the season. ‘The original 








is made of two shades of brown de bége; the | 


sleeves, over-skirt, and flounces of the under- 
skirt being of the lighter, and the basque and 
under-skirt of the darker shade. ‘The over-skirt 
is simply hemmed, and gracefully draped, as 
shown by the illustration. ‘The suit, of course, 


SUITS. 


Fig. 5.—Sorr 
FoR Boy From 4 To 
6 YEARS OLD. 












- SINGLE COPIES TEN CENTS, 
$4.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 









may be made all of one color, and is well adapted 
to any kind of material. It is described in de- 
tail in the following explanation of the pattern 
and in the article on New York Fashions, 
DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 
Tus suit comprises three articles—basque, 
apron-front over-skirt, and skirt. 
Basque.—This pattern is in five pieces—front, 
back, sleeve, cuff, and collar. The.parts are 
notched to prevent mistakes in putting the pat- 
tern together. ‘The perforations show where to 
baste the seams and to take up the dart in front ; 
those in the sleeve at the top show the size and 
form of the under part. The edges of the dif- 








Fig. 6.—Grrvw’s Basque, with Arron-FrRoNT Over-SKIRT 

AND SKIRT (FOR GIRL 
Wits Cot Parer PAttrern. 

(Cut Paper Patterns of Fig. 6, Girl’s Basque, with Apron-front Over-Skirt and Skirt, for Girl from 4 to 13 Years old, in ten Sizes, from 21 to 30 Inches Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, cn Rees ipt of Twenty-five Cente.) 


From 4 TO 13 YEARS OLD). 














ferent parts of the pattern that are not perfo- 
rated have one-quarter of an inch allowed for 
seams. Cut the front with the longest straight 
edge laid lengthwise on the edge of the goods. 
The notches at the top and bottom show where 
to turn back for the hem. The front is fitted by 
one dart on each side. The wide French back 
has a seam in the middle. Each seam of the 
garment is left open below the waist line, and 
the slashes are trimmed around with three tiny 
folds of silk or the material. The trimming is 
continued across the bottom and up the front to 
the neck, which is finished with a narrow collar. 
The front is closed to the waist line with buttons 
and button-holes. The sleeve is coat-shaped, 
and has a cuff at the wrist. Place the longest 
seam of the sleeve to the notch in the back part 
of the armhole, and hold the sleeve toward you 
when sewing it in. An outlet of an inch is al- 
lowed for the perforated seams, and a quarter 
of an inch for all others. 

Apron-FrontT Over-Skrrt.—This pattern is 
in three pieces—front, side gore, and back 
breadth. Cut the front and back with the lon- 
gest straight edge laid on the fold of the goods 
to avoid seams. Cut two pieces like the pattern 
given of the side gore, and join the seams by the 
notches. ‘Two side pleats, turning downward, 
are made in the middle of the side gore and 
middle of the back breadth, according to the 
perforations, placing three holes evenly together 
for each pleat, beginning at the lower one. The 
frout gore is sewed plain to the belt. The side 
gore has one side pleat, turning toward the back, 
according to the two notches. The back breadth 
is gathered across the top. The belt closes in 
the back, the opening being in the middle of the 
breadth down to the notch. 

Sxkrrt.—This pattern is in three pieces—front, 
back, and side gore. Cut the front and back 
with the longest straight edges laid on the fold 
of the goods to avoid seams. Cut two pieces 
like the pattern given of the side gore. The 
parts are notched to prevent mistakes in putting 
together. 

This suit is in ten sizes, for girls from 4 to 13 
years. 

Quantity of material for the smallest size, or 
4 years of age, 27 inches wide, 334 yards for the 
suit. One-half of a yard is added for every size. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


SatrurpDay, JuNE 20, 1874. 








> With the Number of Harper’s 
WEEKLY for June 13 was issued gratui- 
tcusly an 

ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 


containing a beautiful double-page en- 
graving, and other attractive features. 

A splendidly illustrated E1cHt-pacE 
SUPPLEMENT will be issued gratuitously 
with the Number of HarPer’s WEEKLY 
for June 20. 








US Cut Paper Patterns of the new and pretty 
Girl’s Basque, with Apron-front Over-Skirt and 
Skirt, for Girls from 4 to 13 Years old, iilustrated 
on the first page of the present Number, are now 
ready, and will be sent by the Publishers, prepaid, 
by Mail, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents. For 
Complete List of Cut Paper Patterns published 
see Advertisement on page 407. 





0G Our next pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain numerous full-sized patterns, illustrations, 
and descriptions of Ladies’ Summer Dresses, 
Wrappings, etc.; Children’s Suits; Ladies’ 
Breakfast and Dress Caps ; Gentlemen’s Smok- 
ing-Caps; Girls’ Crochet Fackets; Flower- 
Stands ; Work-Baskets ; Music-Stands ; Tidies ; 
Monograms, etc. ; and an unusually rich variety 
of Embroidery Patterns for Dresses, Wrappings, 
Table-Covers, Smoking-Caps, Lingerie, etc., etc. ; 
with choice literary and pictorial attractions. 





BEAUTY IN NEEDLE-WORK. 


VER since the full meaning of the re- 
ceived truth that woman is not the 
temporary toy which the Mohammedan sys- 
tem would have made her, but has really a 
soul to be saved, has been recognized to its 
whole extent, there has been a singular out- 
cry against her employment of the needle in 
any service but that of the baldest utilita- 
rianism—an outery that is only forgotten or 
stifled at one period to burst out full-voiced 
at another. 

It is, to be sure, an outcry coming chiefly 
from that class who are always busy in re- 
forming those who will not be reformed; 
and women listen to it, and go on with their 
work with the composure of people who 
know better what they are about than any 
one else can tell them. When the sewing- 
machine came within common reach, “ Now,” 
cried these busy people, “ woman is emanci- 
pated from the needle; and if there is any 
thing in her, the next generation will show 
an advance toward literature and science, 
and that sort of thing, in all our homes. 
Women have been such slaves of the needle 
that they have sat with their heads to the 








great drama, a great piece of music, a great 
work of art, in any of those directions where 
they have yet done nothing, thanks to the 
needle !” 

But rather regardless of the affected ex- 
pectation, and with the natural instinct of 
making the most of the present opportunity, 
women only seized the sewing-machine as 
an adjunct, and not by any means as a relief 
to their labors, and its delightful diablerie 
having made nothing of such primitive but 
painful elements as the straight seam, the 
hem, and fell, they proceeded with it to 
accumulate full store of those adornments, 
always desired but previously impossible, 
till the commonest necessities of the ward- 
robe came to mean nothing less than a mass 
of ruffling and pleating and tucking and em- 
broidery, and every article of apparel became 
as ornamental as a quilled daisy. 

Evidence of utterly reprehensible inclina- 
tions this is considered by those who, if they 
regard men as but little lower than the 
angels, have regarded women hitherto as but 
little higher than the brutes. And perhaps 
it is so when viewed from their angle of 
sight, and measured by their standard. For 
they, in reality, never did expect any valu- 
able achievement from women—neither the 
great drama, nor the great music, nor the 
great architecture, nor any thing else that is 
great—and only announced the opportunity 
of such achievement, on the invention of her 
powerful and swift assistant, in the manner 
and spirit of a taunt at her declared inferi- 
ority. And as for their own appreciation of 
the values of the world meanwhile, if it does 
not presuppose the worth of actual and gross 
necessities only, it is still very much after 
that order, and seems to be one that regards 
things as the old farmer did when he said, 
“What's the good of that? You can’t eat 
it!” 

But these critics of our sex totally ig- 
nore the fact, together with all it ultimately 
signifies, that the presence of beauty about 
her, in some shape or other, is as much a 
necessity to every woman as food itself is; 
that she craves it, and feeds her soul with it ; 
that there is in all women an appetite for 
the ideal, be the ideal of more or less emi- 
nence; and if it can not be gratified at all, 
the deprived being shrinks starved and un- 
satisfied within herself, becomes as dried 
and devitalized as a mummy, and is only 
half a woman. 

A woman, indeed, ruffles and ornaments 
her under-clothes, if she may, when there are 
none to see; she loves to be well clad even 
if. she be quite alone; she will gladly pinch 
herself in many other pleasures for the sake 
of affording luxurious articles in her parlor; 
she had rather have plain and poor fare on 
her table, with fine china and fine damask, 
than toothsome dainties and delf there. Nor 
is this at all sensibly an affair of envies and 
rivalries, but because of a fine sense of the 
fitness of things, and because she loves beau- 
ty in its every form, and seeks it in such 
channels as may be open to her, whether by 
means of the sewing-machine, or the worst- 
ed needle, or implements belonging to much 
higher art. And it is through this love of 
beauty, this delicate sense of order, that we 
who believe in woman feel ourselves justi- 
fied in yet looking for great things from her. 
For we know how rich a quality the love 
of beauty is, when we see how it is every 
where manifested, on immenser scales cer- 
tainly than any thing of which we have 
been speaking can be measured, in the cre- 
ation of the wonderful loveliness of the uni- 
verse. 

Inasmuch, then, as the love of beauty is 
an elevating and ennobling thing even in 
its smallest application, and one that in its 
action and reaction expands the soul after 
its own fashion as much as either science or 
literature does, both of which are, in fact, 
but other expositions of it, we think that 
this harmless tendency of women to beauti- 
fy their persons or their homes with their 
handiwork should be allowed to go unchal- 
lenged. A harmless tendency, at least, we 
say; for assuredly the time spent upon it is 
very seldom robbed from that required for 
more positive or more demanding duties; 
and for the rest, the proportion of sewing 
people who have injured eyes or back by 
devotion to work to those who have never 
injured them is utterly insignificant. 

There are few men, indeed, and those of 
the more refined and delicate type, who real- 
ize any thing about the solaces and comforts 
of the needle—the needle, whose simply nor- 
mal use is to women as soothing and seda- 
tive as the cigar is to men. For while the 
little shining shuttle goes in and out on its 
way it carries off by some subtle magnetism 
many a load from the complaining nerves, 
and it leaves the thoughts free for all the 
airy excursions that they choose to take. 
And when to this is added the satisfaction 
in the conception and completion of the 
work, in the pleasure it is yet to give, in 
the loveliness of the soft rich colors of wool 
and floss, the sparkle of beads, the pictured 
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charming designs, satisfaction that, in how- 
ever small a degree, borders close upon really 
artistic and creative delight, then we think 
it can be claimed that needle-work, instead 
of being something to regret in its common 
pursuit, is something to be fostered, and its 
influence seldom to be too highly extolled. 
And it is not merely as objects of idle 
beauty that the artistic efforts of the needle 
are to be regarded. More frequently than 
not they come under the utilitarian head. 
When one completes a quantity of exquisite 
tatting, sometimes fine as Venetian altar lace, 
or of Russian point, or any thing else of such 
nature, many a dollar has been thereby saved 
to the needy purse; the embroidery in worst- 
eds re-covers old furniture or affords new 
where satin and damask would be impossi- 
ble; the pretty leather-work, or cone-work, 
or work in rustic stems gives one the means 
of occupying many a bare wall with pleasant 
scenes; gifts can be made of all these things, 
with a value of sentiment attached to them 
through the painstaking of the maker—gifts 
that set free for other uses the money their 
substitutes would require. The workers, 
too, have their objects before them to accom- 
plish; they acquire habits of industry in un- 
congenial tasks through the pleasure they 
take in these congenial ones; they make 
pretty pictures in themselves, bent over their 
bright and gay employments, while the re- 
sults of their labors on wall and chair and 
table have already rendered home a pleas- 
ant place to be in; and as thus they cluster 
round the lamp night after night they make, 
moreover, a nucleus for those evenings at 
home that are so priceless in every family, 
till we see their much-despised needle-work 
becoming a bulwark of home itself, and a 
barrier between the household fires and the 
sin and folly of the tempting outer world! 











THE GLOVE IN POETRY. 


HOSE who admire the glove as an ob- 

ject of beauty, or who, by reason of its 
supposed delicacy and symmetry, consider it 
a part of womankind, or, at any rate, an im- 
portant appendage, and therefore entitled to 
surround itself with the same glamour that 
surrounds the snowy hand, the velvet cheek, 
or dazzling eye—to be, in short, as we might 
express it, a feminine attribute— would be 
astonished if they were told how small a part 
the glove has to play in the poetry of our 
own language or in any other; and they 
would instantly retort upon you, should you 
make the assertion, with the one quotation 
from Romeo’s monologue which every body 
knows— 

“See how she leans her cheek upon her hand! 

O, that I were a glove upon that hand, 

That I might touch that cheek !”— 
quite unconscious that they are quoting 
about the prettiest thing that has ever been 
said of a glove in verse. 

It is true that Autolycus, crying his wares, 
sings of 
“Lawn as white as driven snow, 
Cyprus black as e’er was crow; 
Gloves as sweet as damask roses, 
Masks for faces and for noses; 
Bugle bracelet, necklace amber, 
Perfume for a lady’s chamber; 
Golden quoifs and stomachers, 
For my lads to give their dears ;” 
but that is evidently in the mere line of in- 
ventory, and is hardly any more to be called 
real poetry than the doggerel of to-day’s 
advertisement is, than are JEAN GODAUD’s 
verses : 
“Les uns sont chiquetes, 
De touts pars 4 jour, les autres mouchetes 
D’artifices mignards; quelques autres de franges 
Bordent leur riche cuir qui vient des lieux étranges,” 
or BERTRAND DE GUESCLIN’s corresponding 
mention of gauntlets : 
“Et riche bacinet li fist-on apporter, 

Gans & broches de fer qui sont au redouter.” 
About gauntlets, to be sure, there is a slight- 
ly different sentiment to be found; for they 
associate themselves not with idleness and 
sport and all frivolity, not with capering 

*‘nimbly in a lady’s chamber 
To the lascivious pleasing of a lute,” 
but with urgent endeavor, with wild war- 
cries, with heroes and conquests and defeats, 
with thrilling trumpet strains and the hard 
knocks of battle. 

“Stand forth, who boast your force, Aineas cries, 
And lift your arms and gauntlets to the skies!” 
So run some lines of the old Virgilian epic 
in a passage that proceeds to tell how the 

warriors 
“Swing their steel-clinched fingers in the air, 
* . * * * . 
And clashing gauntlets flake their fists with fire.” 


But the glove itself, the lady’s glove, except 
where some thoughtless lover lends it a ro- 
mance by spoiling a pair and rashly appro- 
priating one of them—in a compliment that 
ten to one its recipient, smarting under the 
present price of gloves, could well dispense 
with—the glove proper, we say, has nothing 
about it to which poetry can attach itself 
even barnacle-wise. 
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The flower which the beauty wears in her 
hair has not only a loveliness of its own, but 
is allied to all the loveliness of all out-doors. 
It calls up visions of sunlight and starlight, 
remembrances of darting and warbling birds 
and fragrant wandering zephyrs; is a thing 
of nature, suggests similes of sisterhood with 
the wearer’s more beautiful bloom, and is so 
a fit subject for the poet’s transports. The 
ring on her finger, too, can lend a sparkle to 
the poet’s song, for its shape is but the ci- 
pher of eternity, and its jewel, whether it be 
the sapphire of the sky, the emerald of the 
sea, the blood-red ruby, the sun-lit topaz, the 
opal, or diamond, holding all radiances and 
tints, has a history that is poetry itself, and 
that leads out of the dark mystery of the 
mine, or into the bravery of the diver’s heart 
as he brought it from beneath the waters. 
And the description or comparison of the 
long full sweep of a lady’s rustling drapery 
is as much within the bounds of poetry as 
that of the sweep of the snow, or the cloud 
in the wind, and is kindred to the marble 
lines and curves in the draperies of statues, 
which are themselves but poems transfig- 
ured into shining stone. 

But her gloves! Shall the poet sing of 
them as five-and-a-halfs or sixes, as dog-skin 
or as kid,.as three-buttoned or six? They 
have, indeed, some slight connection with 
the outskirts of poetry by reason of their as- 
sociation in the past with the scarfs and hel- 
mets of chivalry; but what other history or 
association have they that can bring them 
at all within the sacred pale, made as they 
are from the skins of little slaughtered creat- 
ures, sewed by rude fingers, destitute of any 
principle of absolute beauty, stretched to a 
strange and fantastic model, never quite free 
from the smell of the carnage unless musk, 
or neroli, or frangipanni have overpowered it, 
and worn as a mask to the hand that, with- 
out its constraint and shield, might have 
some degree of elegance to display, but 
which with it is inclosed in a narrow and 
unnatural shape, and is neither, to all ap- 
pearance, a hand nor any thing else? No! 
the glove as a necessary article, as a protéc- 
tion from the cold or the heat, from chaps 
and tan, is as prosaic as a hood, or a shoe, 
or an India rubber. And as a luxury it is 
so thoroughly artificial that it can only be, 
in general, the subject of artificial verse, as, 
save for here and there a pretty trifle, we 
find it. The troubadour and the minne- 
singer, whose whole system was artificial, 
founded on false philosophy and hollow song, 
could afford to celebrate the gloves their 
mistresses wore, but better poets have had 
better things to sing about. We can recall, 
in point of fact, at this writing, but one poem, 
deserving the name, in the English tongue, 
in which the glove is the confessed subject; 
and in that it is not the glove in the re- 
motest degree that is celebrated, but the ac- 
tions that had reference to the glove: 

“The sentence no sooner was uttered 

Than over the rails a glove fluttered, 
Fell close to the lion, and rested: 

The dame ’twas who flung it, and jested 
With life so, De Lorge had been wooing 
For months past; he sat there pursuing 
His suit, weighing out with nonchalance 
Fine speeches like gold from a balance. 


“Sound the trumpet! no true knight’s a tarrier! 
De Lorge made one leap at the barrier, 
Walked straight to the glove.... 

Picked it up, and as calmly retreated, 
Leaped back where the lady was seated, 
And full in the face of its owner 
Flung the glove.... 


“She rose, yet of pain not much heedful, 
So long as the process was needful, 
As if she had tried in a crucible 
To what ‘speeches like gold’ were reducible, 
And, finding the finest proved copper, 
Felt the smoke in her face was but proper; 
To know what she had not to trust to 
Was worth all the ashes and dust too!” 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
GIRL’S SUIT, WITH BASQUE AND OVER-SKIRT. 


HE girl’s suit represented on our first page, 

and of which a cut paper pattern is publish- 
ed, is the simplest and most stylish model of the 
season. It is very largely made up at the fur- 
nishing houses in all the spring goods, piqué, cam- 
bric, linen, and summer silks, and more than all 
else in the light wool de bége that has become 
the popular medium fabric for spring, fall, and 
cool days in summer. ‘This de bege can only be 
found in gray and brown shades, but such grave 
colors are now fashionable for children, and have 
the merit of not showing soil easily. Sometimes 
two shades of brown are used in these little cos- 
tumes; the darker brown forms the basque and 
the lower skirt, while the sleeves and upper skirt 
are of a lighter shade; in other suits but one 
kind of de bége is used, with piping and bands 
of darker silk for trimming. Brown shades and 
dust-color are more popular than the clear gray 
de béges. French all-wool de bége that will not 
shrink or cockle costs 40 or 45 cents a yard,.is 
as soft as cashmere, and much lighter, and has 
almost superseded cashmere as the fashionable 
summer woolen goods. American de béges are 
mixed with cotton, are thin and sleazy, and apt 
to cockle: price 25 cents a yard. ‘The design 
given to-day is also excellent for the dark blue 
and gray linens now so mnch worn by children, 
also for white repped piqué, and, indeed, for any 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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wash goods that is thick enough to dispense with 
a lining in the basque. The basques of wash 
dresses should be made slightly large, as they 
shrink when washed. 

In the costume represented the basque has but 
one dart, buttons up closely to the throat, and 
has a square front. The back is in the French 
shape without side bodies, having but one seam, 
which is down the middle; this seam and that 
under each arm is left open below the belt, mak- 
ing square backs to correspond with the front. 
A simple collar finishes the neck, and the sleeves 
are of the plainest coat shape ; a cord or piping 
fold on the edge is the only trimming. Little 
fanciful pocket flaps may be added to the basque, 
or else a swinging chatelaine pocket may de- 
pend from the belt, which it is now fashionable 
to wear with basques. ‘The over-skirt is long, 
with around apront front, and is prettily draped. 
The lower skirt is again worn quite short, show- 
ing the pretty striped stockings which girls now 
wear. ‘The stripes are usually of the color of 
the suit. These gay stockings are also worn 
with white suits; the stripe of the stocking 
matches the color of the sash, and of the ribbon 
on the hat. 

Check suits of light twilled woolen fabrics are 
also in favor for girls. Black, brown, or violet 
with white are the popular checks. ‘The dress is 
made like the suit just described, or else, instead 
of a plain basque, there is che pleated basque, 
which is taking the place of box-pleated blouses. 
This is merely a basque lining covered entirely 
with lengthwise side pleats from the neck to the 
end of the half-long round basque, which is piped 
on the edge with silk, and worn witha belt. This 
pretty fashion is very suitable for slender, imma- 
ture figures, as it gives them round fullness. 


MAZLATAN. 


The novelty of the week, among thin dress 
goods, is Mazlatan, a silk and wool fabric in 
wide square meshes, that look as if threads had 
been drawn out each way to make their open 
spaces. This is softer and more flexible than 
the new Mexicaine, which is all silk, and so 
wiry that it does not drape handsomely. Maz- 
latan is designed for over dresses and flounces 


on silk linings, and is found in pearly white and 


écru. It is a yard and a half wide, and $4 50 a 
yard. It is also shown in lozenge and barred 
patterns in narrower goods, not quite three- 
fourths of a yard wide, at $2 50 a yard. 


VELVET-STRIPED GRENADINE, ETC. 


Another elegant Parisian importation is velvet- 
striped grenadine. This has alternate stripes of 
velvet an inch wide woven in between canvas 
grenadine stripes of the same width, and is con- 
sidered a choice fabric of the season for polo- 
naises and flounces on black silk. There are 
also white-ground grenadines almost covered 
with black velvet stripes. These are made into 
very rich costumes, and trimmed with black and 
white laces. At present these goods are only 
found at the exclusive private modistes’, and are 
very high priced. Next summer they will prob- 
ably be the general fashion. ‘The same predic- 
tion is also made in regard to the barred, checked, 
and plaid twilled silks or foulards that are now 
being made up for leaders of fashion to wear at 
Newport or Saratoga. 

To return to grenadines. The popular black 
grenadine polonaise, sold at furnishing houses to 
wear over black silk skirts, has stripes over an 
inch wide, not of satin, but repped like gros 
grain, or else watered. The polonaise is very 
long, has a basque back, is trimmed with jet 
passementerie and lace, and has a belt and sash 
of black velvet. Price about $65. Thread lace 
is again very fashionable for trimming grena- 
dine; guipure and yak are still in favor. Lace- 
like passementerie, in which there are large 
hanging jet beads and pendent drops that swing 
with every motion of the wearer, is effectively 
used on grenadine; nevertheless it seems too 
heavy for so frail a fabric. The chatelaine bag 
of solid jet, pendent from a jet belt, is sufficient 
glitter for such dresses. ‘These cost from $14 
to $20. There are also jet belts with the beads 
so thickly studded that the belt looks like a solid 
jet band; hanging below these is a deep trellised 
fringe of jet—an Oriental fashion, that is already 
popular, 

BLUE AND ECRU BATISTE SUITS. 


Dark blue batiste of sheer quality and clear 
hue will make the fashionable linen suits, but 
the fabric is only found at a few houses, and 
will therefore not be: generally worn. The 
choicest suits are all blue this year, being trimmed 
with self-pleatings instead of with white embroid- 
ery, as they were last season. The Marguerite 
and postilion polonaises, with French backs and 
belted fronts, are the favorite designs ; these are 
not merely hemmed on the edge as formerly, but 
are now trimmed with a pleating of the same. 
The skirt is also trimmed with pleats, among 
which are sometimes puffs and shirred ruffles. 
A few blue batiste suits are shown trimmed with 
écru lace, but the effect is not good. Such suits 
cost $65. Blne batiste polonaises will also be 
worn over black silk skirts, 

Plain écru batiste has lost its prestige, and 
only rivals the dark blue when it is covered all 
over with open English embroidery in star, eye- 
let, and compass patterns. This embroidery is 
being done by machinery in the way Hamburg 
work is done, though merchants are loath to ac- 
knowledge it. The embroidered fabric is im- 
ported by the yard, and the polonaise is made 
up from it. It may be well to add here that all 
the seams of this lace-like goods, and of the 
open-meshed Mexicaine, canvas grenadine, and 
kindred fabrics, should be bound with linen tape 
or silk ribbon; this conceals raw edges that 
would show through these transparent stuffs, 
and also strengthens the seam. Furnishing 
houses sell a great many polonaises made of this 





écru embroidered batiste to wear over black or 
brown silk skirts, and there are white English 
embroidered polonaises to wear with white mus- 
lin or with black silk skirts. Unmade, the écra 
polonaise pattern costs from $40 to $60; made 
up, from $60 to $100; white nansook polo- 
naises cost from $50 to $70. ‘These garments 
have French backs, to be belted or not at pleas- 
ure, and are accompanied by watered silk sash- 
es, either black, brown, or very dark plum-col- 
or; with colored sashes, the silk skirt should 
match. ‘The neck, sleeves, and edges of the po- 
lonaise are trimmed with an embroidered scal- 
loped piece, or else with écru lace, There are 
also sleeveless sacques and deep aprons of this 
embroidered batiste. A few plain écru batiste 
polonaises are shown embroidered in self-color 
in the long India stitch; there are also others 
of striped batiste, edged with English embroidery 
or lace, but the choice garment is covered all 
over with open-vork. 


BATISTES FOR MOURNING. 


Ladies wearing mourning are grateful for the 
cool and beautiful batistes imported in stripes 
of gray and black. A distinguished suit of this 
kind has stripes a finger-length wide. The skirt 
is of black lawn, trimmed with two striped side 
pleatings, folded to show a gray and black stripe 
alternately. The over-skirt has a deep apron, in 
which the stripes are pointed to meet in a seam 
down the middle; the back is two straight 
breadths, a yard and a fourth long, sewed to the 
belt in two large double box-pleats, but gathered 
across lower down to form a loop or puff of each 
breadth, with hanging ends below; the edges of 
the over-skirt are merely faced. To complete 
the suit is a loose Medicis sacque of the striped 
batiste, without lining, to be worn over a plain 
black waist. 


BLUE AND GRAY LINEN SUITS. 


Suits of thick linen are for use and comfort 
rather than show, and are therefore more plainly 
made than the dressy batiste costumes. Those 
of dark blue linen have a belted polonaise, very 
long, single-breasted, and with the English back, 
that has four forms. The skirt is walking 
length, with a single scantily gathered flounce, 
hemmed on the edge, while above this hem are 
two rows of white insertion let in the flounce. 
The polonaise also has two rows of inserted nee- 
dle-work, and no fanciful edging. Belt and sash 
of black velvet. 

Gray linen suits are made with cool-looking, 
loose, double-breasted English jackets and long 
apron skirts. A bias band piped with brown or 
blue trims the jacket; a similar band and side- 
pleated ruffle is on the over-skirt, while the walk- 
ing skirt has two pleatings. The buttons are of 
gray linen, set in a sort of binding of horn or 
bone, blue, white, brown, or black, to match the 
pipings. ‘The suit of these three pieces costs $12 
or $14. For the house the two skirts are worn 
with a white pleated blouse-waist. ‘There are 
also long polonaise suits similarly trimmed at 
similar prices. ‘The reader is reminded that the 
darkest shades of gray or blue are most stylish, 
and also most serviceable for these suits. Buff 
linen is very pretty, but has had its day of pop- 
ularity. ‘The large button-moulds covered with 
linen are only seen on last year’s suits. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Conch-shell buttons have just been introduced, 
and are very ornamental on black silk, white, 
and colored morning dresses. , They are made 
of the inner lining of the conch shell, are of an 
exquisite pink hue, are slightly concave, and 
look like the petals of a blush-rose. Though 
fragile-looking, they are very strong. They cost 
$3 50 and $4 50 a dozen. 

The solitaire glove button is useful to ladies 
who by accident or intention buy gloves that are 
too small for their hands. ‘The solitaire button 
has a shank that passes through the first button- 
hole, draws it nearer to the button it can not 
meet, and the solitaire is then hooked over the 
glove button, and thus improves the slovenly ap- 
pearance of an unbuttoned glove. In French 
gilt, they cost 50 cents a pair; made of good 
silver, they are $1. They would be more taste- 
ful if they were smaller and less conspicuous. 

Normandy caps have become so common that 
muslin caps for children of fashionable people 
are now changed in shape. The newest are lit- 
tle bonnets, with medium low square crowns of 
plain muslin, while their embroidered brims are 
turned straight up behind and down in front. 
Blue shirred silk is beneath the scalloped brim, 
and blue ribbon is passed around the crown and 
tied in a cunning bow behind. There are also 
regular Rubens round hats of Swiss muslin and 
lace, with one side of the brim turned up close 
against the crown, and clusters of starry white 
daisies massed on the turned-up part. For little 
two-year-old girls are cottage caps, soft and close 
against the ears, made of muslin and lace over 
a thin silk lining. These have longer ears and 
less conspicuous crowns than the Normandys 
lately worn. Made of imitation Valenciennes, 
these cost $7 50; of real lace, they are $9. 

Little boys still in petticoats wear deep square 
or sailor-shaped collars of percale, pink and blue 
with white, in stripes or spots, with corded or 
scalloped edges: price 65 cents. More dressy 
collars of these shapes are shown in antique and 
guipure laces, to be worn with handsome cos- 
tumes. They cost from $1 50 upward. 

Charming breakfast caps for ladies are made 
of half handkerchiefs of white tulle silk folded 
to form a soft crown, edged with a frill of Ma- 
lines lace (old-fashioned thread), and trimmed 
with a wreath of pale pink eglantine and helio- 
trope. Others of white muslin are in the Char- 
lotte Corday shape, with close soft crowns in- 
stead of the pointed Normandy shape, edged with 
a lace frill that rests upon the hair, and is turned 
up abruptly either behind or before. The trim- 





ming around the crown is not ribbon, but soft 
blue twilled silk shirred to form a puff with a 
ruffle on each edge. 

The stylish scarfs for trimming chip bonnets 
cost $4 50 each. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
ConnELLY; and Miss Swirzer; and Messrs. A. 
T. Stewart & Co.; ARNOLD, ConsTaBLe, & 
Co.; Mitten & Grant; and Airken & Co. 
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PERSONAL. 


GENERAL SHERMAN went to the circus the 
other day in Washington—he is considerable on 
the prance—and with him a number of children 
whom he had gathered from the “‘ by-ways and 
hedges.”” He looked down, and hauled from 
under the seat a ragged little darky, who had 
crept in under the tent, and then put him at his 
feet, where, by crowding, a place was made for 
the little rascal. ‘‘ Now,’’ said the general, “‘ sit 
there, my boy, and see every thing. Bless me! 
many a time I have done just the same thing, 
and many a thrashing I have had.’’ He seemed 
like a child, and enjoyed the whole thing just as 
much as the brief negro did. 

—Mr. Lawrence J. Inacu isa fifty-eight-year- 
old learned blacksmith at Newman’s Town, Penn- 
sylvania. He is a fine astronomer, and speaks 
English, French, German, Spanish, and Italian, 
all-of which he has learned at home. In addi- 
tion to this, it is said that his horseshoe nails 
and bull-tongue plows possess an esthetic tone 
of classic ideality, a poetic suggestiveness of 
Gothic outline, and a medieval delineation of 
Hellenic tout ensemble that may be described but 
can not be imagined. Such, at least, is the 
simple Saxon description of him that has been 
evolved from the depths of the inner conscious- 
ness of the editor of the Louisville Cowrier- 
Journal. 

—Miss Kate FIexp, it is understood, acting 
on the advice of the late CHarRLEs KRAN, Ma- 
dame TaaGiiont, G. H. Lewes (the great English 
critic), Lester WALLACK, and Miss Fanny Mo- 
RANT, Will make her appearance on the stage in 
Philadelphia some time during the present 
month of June. She should succeed. Her fam- 
ily has been noted for dramatic abilities. One 
of her ancestors, NATHANIEL FIELD, was a fa- 
mous dramatist and friend of SHAKSPEARE. She 
read Hoop’s Bridge of Sighs at the Boston Thea- 
tre on the 27th ult. with great success. 

—Denver papers note the return to that city 
of Miss Mattie GAYLorD, of Boston, who has 
become famous as a tourist. Five years ago she 
and her sister made Denver their initial point 
of departure for a journey of 13,000 miles, which 
they accomplished with their own carriage, vis- 
iting every camp, settlement, village, and city 
in the Territories and on the Pacific coast. Miss 
GAYLORD is now en route to Australia, where 
she will spend the next two years in a similar 
kind of go-about. 

—We “feel to copy’’ the closing paragraph 
of an obituary notice of Mr. Harvey f Hazen, 
who died in Preston, near Norwich, Connecti- 
cut, on the 20th ult., at the age of seventy-seven. 
Mr. Hazen had all his life been a dancing-mas- 
ter and director of balls and entertainments, and 
his great indiscretion was that three or four 
weeks ago he went on a journey to Moodus, 
some thirty miles off, to conduct a ball, and 
rode on the outside of the coach on a bleak day. 
In the affecting language of the Norwich Adver- 
tiser: ‘* But one word remains to be said. Two 
or three years ago he expressed a wish that his 
favorite violin, the bequest of his brother How- 
LETT, should be buried with him when he died. 
That wish was fulfilled; and those who tdok a 
farewell look at the body as it lay in the coffin 
saw a violin lying by its side, and a bow across 
the breast of the old deceased dancing-master.” 

—One of those persons—newspaper man—who 
always happen to be at places where things are 
to happen was at Dover when the Russian Em- 
peror landed. His daughter was there to see 
her imperial ‘‘ pop,”’ and, in the language of the 
newspaper man, “the Grand Duchess jumped 
into her father’s arms very much as a school- 
girl might do, and his delight and emotion at 
meeting her were evident.’”” The n.p. man was 
so near that he heard the imperial smacks upon 
the cheeks of the young bride. The Duke of 
Edinburgh since his marriage has behaved very 
nicely; and he had better, for if old man Russia 
should find out that he did not do the correct 
and truly conjugal, he would get very angry, and 
possibly give him the knout, or some of those 
other Russian things that are so obviously dis- 
agreeable. 

—Miss ANTOINETTE STERLING recently sang 
at Osborne House for Queen VicToria and a 
few members of her court. After singing twice 
the Queen asked her to sing again. She pleased 
the Queen. She pleases every body. 

—It is hateful to talk against croquet. His- 
tory is inits favor. The late geologist, Professor 
PHILLIPS, in his old age, when long geological 
excursions were beyond his strength, took to 
croquet as a recreation, and up to the day of his 
death played it with the ardor of a child, but 
with the skill of an accomplished player, with 
the precision of a man of science, and with a 
temper which no adversity of the game could 
ruffle. It is idle to say he was not a good man. 

—The Princess Dora p’Istria has been re- 
cently unanimously elected an honorary mem- 
ber of the Italian Heraldo-Genealogical Acade- 
my, in consequence of the publication of her 
work, The Albanians in Roumania, the history 
of the Ghika princes. The town of Oratino, the 
country of the ancient Samnites, has elected the 
Princess an honorary citizen. 

—The Czar of Russia has done himself credit 
in signalizing his visit to England by having a 
formal announcement made that all the Poles 
now in exile in England and other countries, 
except two or three known assassins, are at lib- 
erty to return to their native land. This act of 
clemency accords with the policy of the Czar in 
the emancipation of the serfs. 

—JENNY LinD was recently in Paris, but noth- 
ing could induce her to sing to Frenchmen. But 
she did open her mouth to sing at Dr. Evans’s, 
the dentist, to a few friends, and warbled some 
of her choicest songs. 

—The Chinaman again! A Mr. MacPHERSON 
was, upon the opening of sealed proposals for 
some public work in Otago, New Zealand, found 
to be the lowest bidder. The supposed Scotch- 
man, who was unknown, was asked to attend 
and complete his contract. To the amazement 





of the officials a Chinaman with a noble pigtail 
appeared. ‘‘Where’s Mr. MACPHERSON ?” asked 
the clerk. “Me,” replied John. ‘‘ How came 
you to be called MacpHERSON?”’ ‘Oh, nobody 
get nothing in Otago unless he be a Mac,”’ replied 
the unabashed Chinaman. It was a success. 

—BayakpD TaYLor, writing from Egypt, says 
that the most remarkable change since his visit 
there twenty years ago is the astonishing spread 
of the English language. French is slowly fad- 
ing into the background, and is already lesr 
available than English for Italy and allithe Ori 
ent. In Rome he was met with our national in 
quiry, ‘Shine up your boots?” 

—Miss M‘Henry, of St. Stephen’s Church, 
Philadelphia, has raised three hundred thou- 
sand dollars for three church homes, which care 
for six hundred children. 

—Rev. Dr. Lorp, of the Congregational church 
at Montpelier, Vermont, has boldly advocated, 
at a public meeting, the plan of appointing fe- 
male deaconesses, and the church has acted on 
the suggestion. 

—Governor HEnprIcKs, of Indiana, one of the 
most intellectual men of that State, has consent- 
ed to deliver the Commencement address before 
the literary societies of Hanover College, Indi- 
ana, June 10. 

—Mrs. IMOGENE Brown, well known to New 
Yorkers as a fine vocalist, appeared, under the 
name of “‘Imogene Orelli,’’ at Her Majesty’s 
Opera-house, London, May 5. The London 
Times, alluding to her performance in Traviata, 
says: ‘‘ Allowing for nervousness, which pre- 
vented her from exercising her full powers, it 
must be admitted that she has made herself 
thoroughly well acquainted with the part, sings 
the music correctly, exhibits much dramatic in- 
telligence, and seems quite at ease on the stage. 
Beyond this we can say no more until we have 
another opportunity of judging her.”’ 

—The Rev. Henry Warp BeEcuer, in declin- 
ing an invitation to attend the recent Editorial 
Convention of Missouri, says: ‘I think Iam a 
little more proud of being a newspaper man 
than of any thing else. I have noticed that 
people generally pride themselves on something 
a little one side from their regular yocations 
more than in their main business.” 

—The Liberté says: ‘‘The probability of ‘a 
marriage between the Grand Duke ALExis, son 
of the Czar, and the Princess Beatrice, is seri- 
ously spoken of in the political world. He is 
twenty-four; she, seventeen.” 

—Here, now, is @ personal, taken from the 
last number received here of the London Court 
Journal, that will arrest the attention, if not the 
admiration, of the lady readers of the Bazar: 
““Not very long since a young English couple, 
very well off, and of good social status, went 
out in the same ship to Australia with their re- 
spective families. he sequence was marriage. 

or a time they lived happily together, but with 
or without cause the green-eyed monster came 
between them, and the usual matrimonial war- 
fare naturally followed. In the end the husband 
resolved to seek the happiness he could not find 
at home in a flight to the old country; and so 
his wife one morning found a létter which con- 
veyed to her the cheering intelligence that while 
she was reading it her lord and master would be 
plowing his way to London in the Brucklay Cas- 
tle, and that he did not intend to return for at 
least a year. The wife received the information 
like a woman and an Aberdonian. She went 
straight to the dock whence her husband had 
sailed, ascertaining that, under an assumed name, 
he had really made tracks for England, took a 
first-class passage on board the Great Britain 
(the first ship that followed the Brucklay Castle), 
and started in pursuit. The winds and waves 
have favored her, and she has beaten her hus- 
band. The Great Britain arrived in Liverpool 
yesterday, and the wife arrived in London to- 
day, took apartments for herself and her hus- 
band at a hotel in Square, and has now 
gone to the sea-side to give the runaway a fit- 
ting reception when the Brucklay Castle comes 
into port. The wife is only twenty-five years of 
age, and looks so gentle that no one would sup- 
pose her capable of doing so spirited a feat.” 

—Prince FerpInanp of Saxony, the husband 
of the Princess Marre Lovisg, is thirty years 
old; the Princess, sixteen. 

—The Grand Duke VLAaprmir, a handsome 
youth of twenty-seven, is a noted patron of the 
arts, and vice-president of the Imperial Acade- 
my. He is also a member of the Senate. 

—The presents that have been made to Pattr 
by the potentates of Europe have a money value 
quite sufficient in themselves to keep the wolf 
from the door of any opera singer. The sum 
she received in money for her recent engage- 
ment in Russia was $56,000, and for her coming 
engagement of 100 nights in the United States 
she is to receive $200,000. Her taste is for fine 
dresses, and these are made for her by dozens in 
Paris. Before they are sent to her she permits 
the great WorTH to have a Patti exposition, at 
which the wonderful drapery is exhibited to 
those who are curious in coverings for the hu- 
man figure. 

—General Ropert Witiiams, U.S.A., and 
Mrs. WILLIAMS, have returned to Washington 
from Fort Leavenworth, where General W. has 
been stat.oned for three years. Mrs. WILLIAMS 
was the widow of StepHen A. Dovuatas, and 
known and celebrated for her beauty. She has 
four children, but maternity has only heighten- 
ed her charms, and she is now a more beautiful 
woman than when, twenty years ago, as the love- 
ly Miss AppIE CuTTs, she led all hearts captive. 
Her step-children, StePHEN and Rosert Dova- 
LAS, are devoted to her, and what better guaran- 
tee does one want of the superior excellence and 
amiability of her character than that her step- 
children “‘rise up and call her blessed?’ Gen- 
eral and Mrs. WILLIAMS occupy what has always 
been called the ‘‘ Douglas Mansfon,”’ a large, el- 
egant house, built of rough brick, and thickly 
coated with plaster and pebbles. It stands ona 
great eminence, amidst century-old trees, with 
terraces sloping down toward a delightful gar- 
den. The whole affair takes in just one square, 
and is near St. Aloysius Church. Diagonally 
across is the house Judge Dovetas built for his 
bride, one of three built respectively by Doua- 
LAS, BRECKINRIDGE, and Rice. Judge Brap«- 
LEY, of the Supreme Court, occupies the one be- 
longing formerly to Doveias; the Protestant 
Orphan Asylum that of BRECKINRIDGE, which 
is owned by a negro feed dealer; and the third 
was given to General Grant, and afterward to 
General SHERMAN, who has made of one large 
two comfortable medium-sized houses, in the 
western one of which he lives. 
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Coiffures for Girls from 10 to 14 Years old, Figs. 1-6. 


For the coiffure Fig. 1, comb up the front hair, tie it, and arrange it 
in curls. 

For the coiffure Fig. 2, comb up the side hair and tie it; then comb 
the front hair over the side hair as shown by the illustration, and arrange 
it in curls, together with the back hair. 

For the coiffure Figs. 3 and 4, roll the ends of the front and side hair 
in curls, and comb it back over the back hair, which has previously been 
braided as shown by the back view, Fig. 4. 

For the coiffure Fig. 5, part the hair in the middle, comb it back, to- 
gether with the side hair; arrange the ends in curls, and the back hair 
in braids, one of which is wound around the head, and pin on a bow of 
colored velvet ribbon, as shown by the illustration. 

For the coiffure Fig. 6, comb the hair back, and arrange it in curls; 
on the sides tie it up high with a black velvet ribbon, which is tied in a 
bow on the head. 


Design for Rug.—Cross 
Stitch Embroidery. 


Tue design gives a quarter sec- 
tion of a rug, which is worked on 
canvas, No. 1, with tapestry worsted 
in the colors given in the descrip- 
tion of symbols. The shade of the 
ground may be varied to suit the 
furniture, taking care to make it 
harmonize with the colors used in 
the design. 


Fig. 2.—Corrrure For GIRL 
FROM 12 To 14 YEARS OLD. 


ICELAND. 


CELAND is most easily described 

by negatives. ‘There are no trees, 
though apparently there were plenty 
in the tenth century, when we hear 
of men hiding among them and being 
hanged from them. No corn is grown, 
nor any other crop, except a few tur- 
nips and potatoes, which taste only 
half ripe. The only wild quadrupeds 
are the blue fox (which has probably 
come, as the white bear now and then 
does, on ice-floes from Greenland) and 
the reindeer, the latter introduced 
about a century ago, and still uncommon, ranging over the desert mountains. 
There is no town except the capital, a city of 1800 people; no other place de- 
serving to be called even a village, unless it be the hamlet of Akreyri, on the shore of the Arctic 
Ocean, with some fifty houses; no inns save one in that village, the resources of which consist of 
two beds, a single jug and basin, and a billiard-table; no hens, ducks, or geese—except wild geese ; 
no pigs, no donkeys; no roads, no carriages; no shops, no manufactures; no dissenters from the 
established Lutheranism; no army, navy, volunteers, or other guardians of public order except one 
policeman in Reykjavik; no criminals; only two lawyers; and finally, no snakes, ‘* What, then, 
is there?” Snow mountains, glaciers, hot springs, volcanoes, earthquakes, northern lights, ravens, 
morasses, and, above all, deserts. Or, rather, there is the Desert; for Iceland—and this is a point 


Fig. 4.—Corrrure ror Giri 
From 10 To 12 YEARS OLD. 
Bacx.—[See Fig. 3.] 































Fig. 1.—-Corrrure ror GIRL FROM 
10 to 12 YEARS OLD. 





Fig. 5.—Coirrure For GIRL FROM 
12 To 14 YEARS OLD. 


which none of the books of travel bring out—Iceland is really one vast desert 
fringed by a belt of pasture land, which lies along the more level parts of thé 
coast, and here arid there runs up the valleys of the great rivers into the inte- 
rior. And a desert in Iceland does not mean merely a land waste and solitary, 
such as large parts of Scotland and Ireland have become (especially since deer 
forests grew to be so profitable), but land that has always been and will always 
be desolate—land bare and drear, treeless, shrubless, grassless, where not a 
sheep or pony can browse, and where by consequence man can never plant his 
dwelling. Of this great central space a part is occupied by glaciers and snow 
fields. One tremendous mass, out of which the highest peaks of the island rise, 
covers an area of some four thousand square miles, has never been crossed, and 
never will be, ‘The mountains are not very high; but then the level of perpet- 
ual snow is only some 3000 feet above the sea, and the larger glaciers descend 
almost to the sea-level. Other parts are filled by volcanic mountains, sur- 
rounded by fields of rugged lava, sometimes, like the great Oda%a Hraun, 
spreading over hundreds of miles, and not only barren, but waterless. The rest 
is an undulating waste of black volcanic sand and pebbles, or perhaps, what is 
most dismal of all, an expanse of bare 
earth strewed with loose blocks of stone, 
from among which no herb springs, over 
which the nimble pony can hardly pick its 
way. On the lava fields one may have at 
least shrublets of dwarf birch and willow, 
nestling, with a few tiny ferns, in the 
chinks and hollows of the mouldering 
rock, but on these stony wastes all is des- 
olation—not a flower, not an insect, not 
a bird, except the sombre raven, Odin’s 
companion ; least of all a sign of human 
presence, <A far less imaginative people 




















Fig, 3.—Corrrure For Giri 
FROM 10 To,12 YEARS OLD. 
Sine.—[See Fig. 4.] 


than the Icelanders might easily 
have peopled such a wilderness 
with trolls and demons. 

Round the northern and western 
coasts, and in some of the broad 
river valleys of the northeastern and 
southwestern corners of the isle, 
the aspect of nature is less forbid- 
ding; for there one finds stretches 
of pasture land, flower-spangled in 
the earlier summer months, with 
now and then a farm-house cozily 
placed upon some sunny slope, the grass hillocks of its tun (a small inclosure 
of carefully mown grass land) all round, and a bright stream murmuring below. 

Yet even in these more favored regions a great deal of the surface is covered 
with dreary bog, and the land shows always a tendency to relapse—so to speak—into a desert. On \ 
a sudden, with no apparent provocation, you find, as you ride along, that the grass comes to an end, ; 
and you may then travel for miles and miles over bare earth and stones before it re-appears again iY 
on the banks of some deep flowing stream. This is so round Reykjavik itself, the capital of the 
island, where the pasture land stops with the houses, and five minutes beyond the last tun one looks 
round upon an utter wilderness. As the life of man depends upon that of sheep and cows, and as 
sheep and cows depend upon grass, it follows that houses are few and far between even in the more 
habitable and civilized districts, while villages are unknown altogether. Seldom does one find more 





Fig. 6.—Corrrure vor GIkL FROM 
10 ro 12 Years oxp. 
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Desien For Rue.—Cross StircHh EMBROIDERY. ' 
Description of Symbols: ® Brown; ® Blue-Green; ® Red; © Blue; @ Black; & ist (darkest), & 2d, - 3d (lightest), Fawn. 
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than one house where the map 
marks what the inexperienced trav- 
eler supposes to be a town, unless, 
indeed, on the coast, where some- 
times two or three fishermen’s huts 
lie near together. And from one 
house to another it is often five, six, 
or seven hours’ riding. 





Netted and Needle-work 
Border. 

Tuts border is suitable for trim- 
ming curtains, etc. ‘Transfer the 
design to linen, and on the latter 
baste the straight netted founda- 
tion, which has been worked pre- 
viously with fine tatting cotton and 
fine Swiss muslin. Work the flow- 
ers and leaves in satin stitch, and 
the remainder of the embroidery in 
half-polka and button-hole stitch. 
Then cut away the Swiss muslin, as 
shown by the illustration, and fill 
the netting foundation in point 
d’esprit with tatting cotton, and 
the flowers in lace stitch with fine 
thread. 7 


Point Lace and Needle-work 
Edgings, Figs. 1 and 2. 


For the edging Fig. 1 transfer the design 
to linen, baste the point lace braid, which 
consists of small oval figures, together in the 
shape of a leaf, and join the separate figures 
Border the edging on the top 
with simple point lace braid, and the outer edge with 


in lace stitch, 
woven picots. 
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Fig. 1.—Pornt Lace Epetne. 





Fig. 1.—Green Barece Dress In 
Two SHApEs. 
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NETTED AND NEEDLE-WORK 
BorpeEr. 






For the edging Fig. 2 transfer the design to linen, 
baste on the tulle and Swiss muslin, edge the rings in 
button-hole stitch, alternately fill one ring with small 
embroidered dots and cut out the Swiss muslin in the 
next ring, edge the scallops in button-hole stitch, and 
work the connection of the design figures in lace stitch. 


Ladies’ Summer House Dresses, Figs. 1-5. 


Fig. 1.—Grreen Baréce Dress 1x Two SHapes. 
This dress is made of pale green barége. 
ming consists of ruffles and puffs of the material, which 
are bound on the upper edge with silk of a darker 


The trim- 


at the throat. 












shade, and revers and bows of silk. 
Pleated Swiss muslin fraise and 
under-sleeves. 

Figs. 2 and 4.—Gray Monarr 
Dress. This dress consists of a 
skirt, over-skirt, and basque. The 
skirt is trimmed on the bottom with 
a wide box-pleated flounce of the 
material, which is bound narrow 
with black gros grain on the upper 
edge. ‘The over-skirt is trimmed 
with gathered ruffles of black gros 
grain. The revers collar and folds 
on the waist are also of black gros 
grain. Pleated Swiss muslin fraise 
and under-sleeves. Pink crépe de 
Chine cravat, finished on the ends 
with knotted fringe, and tied in a 
bow at the throat. Black belt. 

Fig. 3.—Strirpep BaREGE 
Dress. This dress is made of 
brown and white striped barége. 
The trimming consists of box- 
pleated ruffles of the material, 
which are bound narrow on the 
upper edge with silk in a darker 
shade, revers of the latter material, 
and knotted silk fringe. 
muslin chemisette, fraise, and un- 
der-sleeves, 

Fig. 5.—Burr Mustiy Dress. 
This dress is trimmed with gath- 


Swiss 


ered ruffles and puffs of the material, and with 
folds and sash of brown gros grain, draped 
over the front, with ends falling on the side. 
Pleated crépe lisse fraise and under-sleeves, 
and cravat of pale blue crépe de Chine, tied in a bow 








Fig. 2,—NEEDLE-worK EDGING. 
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Front.—[See Fig. 4.] 


Fig. 2.—Gray Monatr Dress. 
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Fig. 4.—Gray Monarr Dress. 
Bacx.—[See Fig. 2.] 


Fics, 1-5.—LADIES’ SUMMER HOUSE DRESSES. 
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BEFORE THE BALL. 
See illustration on page 404. 


Waar conquests will you make to-night— 
What new loves will adore you? 

Who'll swear your face is far more bright 
Than any seen before you? 

Who'll clasp your lithe waist in the dance, 
And prize each precious minute, 

And wonder if your tender glance 
Has any meaning in it? 


Who'll love you with an old-world love— 
Long since gone out of fashion ; 

Will burn to win and wear your glove, 
And plead an earnest passion ? 

Who, gazing on your child-like eyes, 
Will deem you his ideal ; 

And, hanging on your sweet replies, 
Believe your love is real? 


Ah, lady, let the dress be gay, 
And deft the handmaid’s duty; 
But spare one idle moth to-day 
That flutters round your beauty. 
For you, who play a cruel part, 
So many loves forsaking, 
May one day know you have a heart, 
And chance to find it breaking. 





HEART’S-EASE AND MIGNONETTE. 


T was a sunny day in the latter part of April ; 
the grass was starting, and the trees were 
budding. Iwas in the broad window-seat look- 
ing over flower seeds, while Douglas Carter and 
Joe sang college songs at the piano. Douglas 
was Joe's chum, and had come home with him to 
stay for a week’s vacation. Every now and then 
one of them would turn around and ask me if [ 
hadn't got my garden planned yet, so that I could 
come and sing in the choruses. But gardening 
was new business for me, and [ could not make 
haste. There were so many kinds of seeds, and 
I could not always make out Aunt Cree’s labels 
on them; besides, there were a good many the 
neighbors had given us that had no labels at all. 
The morning-glories were to go along by the 
kitchen windows, and the velvet marigolds up in 
the north corner of the garden, for Aunt Cree 
could not get along without her velvet marigolds. 
Then her four-o'clocks and gillyflowers must 
come next, and that finished Aer corner. All 
the rest of the flower garden was to be my espe- 
cial charge, and Joe had already spaded it up, 
and shaped a dozen pretty beds for me. There 
were hearts and rounds and diamonds, and a 
star in the centre, which I meant to sow with 
portulacas, Joe said they were so bright. Then 
I had chosen sweet-pease for one of the rounds, 
and was just setting away the seeds in a saucer 
by themselves, when Douglas and Joe.swung 
around from the piano, singing triumphantly the 
last lines of 
“ Rolling, rolling, rolling home, boys, 
8 we go rolling home, 
And happy is the girl that meets us 
As we go rolling home!” 

** Where is the aforesaid girl?” said Douglas, 
as they came laughing over to the window; ‘“‘I 
expect to find her turned into a daffodil by this 
time!” . 

Joe sat down in the window close by me. I 
was almost provoked at having to move my sau- 
cers for him; but then Joe is always so good-na- 
tured it would have been a shame to scold him. 

** These touch-me-nots would look well in a 
round,” he said, taking up one of Aunt Cree’s 
little packets: ‘‘They are the double kind, all 
colors. Mother's were very handsome last year, 
just before you came, Susie.” 

** They were all gone by, the first I knew of 
them,” I replied ; ‘* but I remember how the fun- 
ny little seed-vessels popped open ata touch. I 
can’t imagine how the blossoms look.” 

‘Then you are not used to flowers ?” asked 
Douglas, in a toné of some surprise. 

Used to flowers! No, I was not, nor used to 
green fields and broad skies, and sunny homes 
set in gardens. What I had always been used 
to until now was a narrow city house in a nar- 
row city street, and an atmosphere of the shab- 
biest gentility. When my poor worn-out step- 
mother died, Aunt Cree and Joe came to the res- 
cue, and took me home. 

**No,” I said, ‘‘I have been a city girl, on a 
dingy street, where nothing ever grew for me but 
one poor little ivy.” 

** How one may be mistaken !”’ he exclaimed, 
lightly; ‘‘ I certainly thought your eyes had got 
their bine from a habit of looking at violets.” 

**What are vou going to do with those seeds 
you have in your hand, Susie ?” asked Joe, as I 
sat counting them over in some confusion. 

**They are some Mrs, Squires gave me, and 
they haven’t any label,” I replied, ‘* but they are 
large, handsome, striped ones, and I am sure they 
thust be something pretty, so I shall plant them 
where they can be seen.” 

Joe leaned back and fairly roared. I thought 
it was very rade in him, and I was glad Douglas 
Carter did not laugh. 

“Where they can be seen!” shouted Joe. 
**'They'll be seen if you plant them the other 
side of the four-acre lot. Why, Susie, they're 
sunflowers !” 

I know I blushed, for one does not want to be 
ignorant of the commonest little things, and then 
I made an unguarded movement that upset some 
of the open packets, so the seeds ran all together. 
Douglas and Joe helped me pick them out as 
well as they could, but the poppies and portula- 
cas got inextricably mixed. 

** Here is a cer fs you haven’t opened,” said 

**TIt is marked ‘ Heart's -ease’—my 
favorite of all flowers! You know it, Miss Su- 
sie? Pansies, some call them.” 

“T know them in bouquets,” I said, ‘but 
not fresh and growing.” 

Plant these for me, Miss Susie!” he ex- 
claimed. “We college boys have no time for 
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flowers, you know. I shall come here again in 
the summer vacation. Let me find a whole bed 
of heart’s-ease blooming for me. For my sake, 
Miss Susie! You must plant them in one of 
the hearts !” 

His voice was very persuasive, and he looked 
so handsome and so much in earnest that I nod- 
ded my head, and felt a sort of girlish pleasure 
that I could gratify him in such a pretty way. 
I poured the pansy seed into a saucer all by it- 
self, and set it on the mantel-piece. Joe was 
drumming on the window-pane impatiently. 

**T don’t see why I didn’t think of that my- 
self,” he said, in his blunt, honest way. ‘‘I say, 
Susie, there are two hearts; can’t you plant the 
other one for me? I like mignonette first-rate ; 
plant mine with mignonette. Here’s a paper of 
it now. I knew mother must have saved some.” 

** Yes, I will, Joe,” I said, laughing, and gave 
the mignonette seed a saucer by itself also. 

‘The sorting went on more rapidly after that, 
for both of them helped me about it. We chose 
phlox for one bed, candy-tuft for another, pinks 
for a third, chrysanthemums for a fourth, and 
soon. Many of the flowers were nothing but 
names to me as yet, but I looked forward to my 
summer's work with real love and delight. A 
good many seeds got spilled in the sorting, and 
there were some unlabeled that no one could 
recognize. Here Joe had a bright idea, and 
proposed that all these seeds should be mixed up 
together regardless, and sown all in one bed for 
a medley. 

This arranged, we three betook ourselves to 
the piano, to sing college songs, for by this time 
I had learned nearly all that ‘Douglas and Joe 
themselves knew. So we fairly sang the fore- 
noon away. In the afternoon Aunt Cree and I 
sewed, and Joe whittled little flower sticks, while 
Douglas read Browning aloud to us. I have 
always remembered that as such a lovely after- 
noon. 

At dusk Aunt Cree and I were setting the tea- 
table, and the boys were in the sitting-room next 
to us. I heard one of them walking across the 
floor, and then Joe exclaimed from the depths 
of the easy-chair : 

‘“*What are you blundering about, Doug? 
You'll upset those saucers on the shelf if you 
don’t take care.” : 

** I'm looking for a match,” said Douglas ; and 
in a minute more he struck a light for his cigar 
and strolled out in the porch. 

He was full of jokes and mischief that even- 
ing. I had never seen him in so gay a mood. 
He teased Joe unmercifully about some girl— 
a daughter of one of the professors—till Joe look- 
ed confounded. 

‘¢ What in the world are you driving at, Doug ?” 
he blurted out at last. ‘‘I only know the girl 
well enough to take off my hat to her, and that’s 
all. You know there’s nothing in it, Susie!” 

‘*T don’t know any thing about it,” I answered, 
indifferently, with my eyes on Douglas. I liked 
to look at him, he was so gay and handsome, 
and had such an easy way of holding his head, 
I think Steerforth must have looked something 
like him. . 

The next day the two went off on a fishing 
excursion, and I took that opportunity to plant 
my garden. I wore Aunt Cree’s big bonnet, 
and she told me how much to cover the seeds. 
She could tell better than she could do it her- 
self, she was getting so dim-sighted. I laughed 
when I planted the medley bed, and thought 
how funny it would be to see the flowers coming 
up all in a jumble, and crowding each other. 
I planted the hearts last, and took just as much 
pains with one as with the other. I had not 
supposed that the seeds of the mignonette and 
the heart’s-ease looked so much alike. It was 
lucky I had left the label on each saucer so as 
to know them apart. 

In the afternoon our Seniors came straggling 
home, Douglas ahead with a dozen fine fish, Joe 
coming more slowly behind with only one. Some 
people differ just so in their luck all their lives 
through. But Joe had brought me a lily-of-the- 
valley root that he had found in the meadow. 

They went back to college that night by the 
late train. Aunt Cree and I sat up to see them 
off. They both urged us to promise to come to 
Commencement, and Aunt Cree said we would 
if we possibly could. 

“*Take care of my mignonette bed, Susie,” 
cried Joe, as he started for the door. 

** And please take care of my precious heart’s- 
ease,” sdid Douglas, merrily following him. ‘‘I 
shall look to see which you have tended best 
when Icome in July. Good-by, little Sue.” 

**Good-by, dear Susie—good-by, mother,” 
said Joe; and the door shut, and they were off. 

Then Aunt Cree and I settled down to quiet 
ways again, and quiet ways are the sweetest 
ways in the world. At least I used to think so 
as I worked long happy hours in my garden, 
pulling up every invading weed, and giving the 
dear little springing plants a good chance to 
grow. Of course I gave special care to the two 
hearts, and it surprised me to find how much 
alike the heart’s-ease and mignonette were as 
their leaves grew ; but Aunt Cree said they would 
look different enough when they came to blos- 
som. 

I thought a good deal about Joe and Douglas 
while I tended my flower beds. ‘They were days 
of romance and of a girl's foolish happy dream- 
ing. Sometimes I would think most about Doug- 
las—what a smile he had, and what a step, and 
how he tossed his hair back, and how handsome 
he looked ; and then I hoped the heart’s-ease bed 
would blossom beautifully to please him. And 


then all of a sudden Joe's kind, honest eyes 
would #eem to look into mine, just as they did 
when he first came and found me in my forlorn 
city home; and if he wasn’t handsome, he was 
good—so good that, when I thought of it, I would 
turn my back on the heart’s-ease bed in a sort of 





remorse, and begin to weed and water and tend 








the mignonette with all my might. But perhaps, 
after all, neither of them would care any thing 
about their flowers; perhaps they had forgotten 
them already; but somehow I did not believe 
they had. [I lived in romance all those days— 
the border land of love, not love itself. When 
that comes it is a different thing. 

Joe wrote home regularly. He was working 
hard for the Latin prize, he told us, and Doug- 
las was aiming for the prize oration. ‘They both 
expected us to come to Commencement and see 
them get their diplomas at least. It got to bea 
settled thing, finally, that we were to go, and 
Aunt Cree bought me a pretty summer silk to 
wear, and a new hat. She had friends living 
near the college, with whom we were to stop. 

As the time drew near my garden began to 
look so pretty I really hated to leave it even 
for a few days. Every thing was growing fine- 
ly, and the phlox and candy-tuft were fairly in 
blossom. ‘The medley bed was crowded ; some 
things were growing up tall, and some were run- 
ning over the ground. The hearts were flourish- 
ing and in bud. I reported to Aunt Cree that 
the buds were just alike in both, but she said 
that couldn’t be; and when I made her look, she 
said it was queer mignonette, but she could not 
see it well without her glasses. 

Commencement-week soon came, but we did 
not go till the third day, as Joe took no special 
part before that. The morning we were to start I 
ran out for a farewell look at my garden, and, lo 
and behold! in both the hearts there were three or 
four pansies in bloom, purple and gold. I was 
mystified enough. Joe had surely made some 


“mistake; but I gathered all that were in bloom, 


with the dew still on them, and made a brilliant 
little bouquet of heart’s-ease to carry on the cars. 

It was not a long ride, and when we reached 
H—— the boys were waiting for us with faces 
of welcome. Joe went for the baggage, and 
Douglas took us to a carriage. As he was help- 
ing me in, he said, brightly, 

‘* My heart’s-ease has blossomed, I see. That 
little cluster was plucked for me, wasn’t it, Su- 
sie?” and he took possession of it. 

Joe came up just in time to see me yield the 
heart’s-ease to Douglas, and, with a cheerful, ex- 
pectant look, he said, 

‘* You've brought me some of my mignonette 
too, haven’t you, Susie ?” 

**Oh, Joe, I am so sorry!” I exclaimed; “I 
couldn’t bring you any.” And then he looked 
so blank and disappointed it went to my heart; 
and I was just going to tell him how pansies had 
come up in both beds, and I didn’t know where 
the mignonette was, but Douglas called to him 
to hurry, for it was time for chapel service. So 
they went off together, and we were driven to 
Mrs. Graves’s. 

That was a splendid day! After lunch the 
Graves girls went with us to attend the college 
exercises, and Joe’s Latin essay came almost 
immediately. He did look like such a good, 
thorough, reliable Joe, as he stood there on the 
stage reading it, that I knew it was splendid, 
although I could not understand a word. He 
got the prize, of course, and I saw Aunt Cree 
crying behind her veil. 

After that part of the exercises was over he 
and Douglas joined us, and took us out all 
around the college grounds and buildings, Doug- 
las walking with me, and Joe with his mother 
and the two Graves girls. Joe seemed to give 
me no chance to speak to him at all, and I won- 
dered if he felt hurt about the mignonette. 

In the evening came the orations, and the mo- 
ment Douglas stepped upon the stage, with his 
graceful, commanding air, and uttered the first 
words in his ringing voice, I knew the prize was 
his. He was applauded again and again, and at 
the close a shower of bouquets fell at his feet. 
He gathered them up, but I saw with a thrill 
that all through his oration he had worn my 
knot of pansies in his button-hole. 

The remaining days we did not care so much 
for ; still, they were pleasant. We went to the 
tree-planting; we heard the valedictory, and staid 
till the diplomas were given and the farewells 
said. Then Aunt Cree and I went home, and 
the boys with us. 

It was not quite sunset as we came in sight of 
the house, and my garden made itself visible at 
once. I could see at a glance that things had blos- 
somed a great deal during my absence, and the 
beds were of all colors and very gay. Aunt 
Cree went into the house to take her things off, 
nt ay three young folks turned into the garden 

aths, 

‘*These pansies are perfection!” exclaimed 
Douglas, with enthusiasm. ‘They fairly take 
my breath away!” And bending over, he gath- 
ered a handful, humming to himself, 

** All in the mellow twilight, 
Ere yet the dew was hoar, 
I went plucking purple pansies 
Till my love should come to shore!’” 

Meanwhile Joe was looking around with a 
puzzled air. 

“Pansies in both hearts, Susie?” he said, 
reproachfully. ‘‘ Could you not spare me one 
little corner even?” 

**T am sure I planted them all right, Joe!” I 
exclaimed, eagerly ; ‘* but they came up just this 
way. What can it mean?” 

**T don’t know what it means; I only know 
what I see,” he replied, in what was a very 
gloomy tone for Joe. ‘‘I see you have no room 
for mignonette.” 

This was making a serious matter of it, more 
serious than it deserved, I thought, and I could 
not go on forever protesting that it was not my 
fault. So I remained silent. A moment after, 
Douglas, who was standing by the medley bed, 
said, suddenly, 

‘* Here’s your mignonette now, half smothered 
under these lupines.” 

I went over to see, 


‘He pointed it out with a 
smile. 





** What! that little green thing?” I cried out, 
thoughtlessly. ‘‘ Is that all there is to mignon- 
ette? Why, I thought it must be something 
wonderful for Joe to care so about it.” 

Now that was a careless thing to say, and I 
saw instantly that Joe felt more hurt than be- 
fore. But what could I do about it? Nothing 
but laugh it off; so laugh I did, and led them 
gayly back to the house, thinking to myself there 
would be chances enough before summer was 
over to make my peace with Joe. 

But, as it turned out, there were no chances at 
all. That very evening Joe told his mother of 
a proposal one of the professors had made him 
to join a coast expedition that was to start the 
very next week. It would last three months at 
least, and when it returned, Joe would then be so 
near the medical college, where he was to study 
for his profession, that it would not be worth 
while for him to come home then, not before the 
regular Thanksgiving vacation. ‘There was no 
denying the advantages of the trip, and Aunt 
Cree sighed and relinquished her boy. I felt 
pretty sober too, I can tell you, though I did 
not show it, for I had counted a good deal upon 
Joe's cheery presence at home during the rest of 
the summer. So then we had to hurry about to 
get him ready to go. I neglected my garden 
that week, and nobody said a word about mign- 
onette, so there was no chance made for me to 
tell Joe how sorry I was about his favorite flower. 
And I did not want to make a chance for my- 
self, for fear of giving the affair a sentimental 
aspect. So the days slid by, and somehow or 
other Joe and I did not have a single one of our 
nice old talks; bus now and then I caught him 
looking at me gravely, sometimes, I fancied, even 
sadly. 

The day he went Douglas and I walked down 
to the dépét with hin’. The farewell words and 
wishes had been spoken, and we were just turn- 
ing away—I, at least, feeling dreary enough— 
when Joe suddenly caught my hand from the 
car platform, and whispered in my ear, 

**God bless you, little Heart’s-ease !” 

That was all. A minute later the train was 
moving on, and Douglas and I were strolling 
along home together. He was to stay a day 
later, his home lying in a different direction from 
that Joe had taken. He seemed very abstracted 
during our walk, but not in an unflattering way ; 
for when he did look at me, it was with a look 
as if he had been thinking of me all the time. 
So, what with his glances, and what with Joe’s 
last words, my heart got fairly in a flatter. 

When we reached Aunt Cree’s gate, he said, 
**Don't go into the house yet, Susie; let’s go 
hunting for heart’s-ease first.” 

So we turned aside into my garden, which a 
week’s sunshine had made very bright and gay 
with blossoms. Douglas began to fill his hands 
with gold and purple pansies. Meanwhile I was 
ruefully regarding the crowded mignonette in 
the medley bed. 

**T can not possibly understand,” I said, ‘‘ why 
Joe’s seeds should have turned out so strangely. 
Isn't it too bad ?” 

Douglas laughed lightly, 

‘** Have you never suspected ?”’ he asked. ‘‘ It 
is the greatest joke. I did it myself. I changed 
the seeds last spring in the saucers, never dream- 
ing but you would find me out the next day. It 
has been the greatest fun, Joe’s black looks and 
your innocent perplexity! I meant to have told 
him the joke before he went, but I forgot it.” 

The joke! Instead of seeming like a joke, 
the thing took on a tragic air to me. Poor Joe! 
dear Joe! my comfort and protector in my dark- 
est days, cheated out of his flowers by this stran- 
ger, and made to feel slighted and forgotten! A 
sudden revulsion toward Douglas swept over me. 
Five minutes before he had seemed so grand to 
me, I had even been on the very edge of loving 
him, but now it was as if a strong hand had 
turned me back. I could see and think of noth- 
ing but Joe’s sober face and disappointed eyes. 
And it was Douglas that did it! 

Meanwhile he was laying his wealth of pansies 
in my hands. 

‘Take the heart’s-ease, Susie darling,” he 
said, ‘‘for my heart goes with it. Don’t you 
know how I love you? I did not come here for 
flowers this summer. I came for you!” 

But I pushed his flowers away. 

**T'll have nothing but mignonette!” I cried, 
and I tore up a handful of it from the medley 
bed, and held it before him. 

** Susie, Susie, what do you mean ?” he asked, 
and his face was pale. ‘‘Don’t you love me? 
Are you never going to love me?” 

**T don’t, and I never will, and I am going 
straight into the house!” was my reply. And 
into the house and up to my room I ran, like the 
untrained girl I was, and there sat down and 
cried from sheer excitement. 

Douglas went the next day, and dear Aunt 
Cree never knew what had happened. Again I 
settled down to my quiet life and my garden, but 
I felt so different from the girl who planted the 
seeds and watched their growing. I seemed to 
myself like the heroine of a novel, and the story 
was quite, quite finished. 

My garden reached its glory ; it looked as if a 
rainbow had fallen down into Aunt Cree’s yard. 
The phlox bed was vivid with scarlet and rose 
and purple; the sweet-peas were like a blush, 
and so fragrant; the cheery chrysanthemums 
were coming on in crowds, and the poppies and 
portulacas looked like a solid bouquet in the cen- 
tre. In the medley bottle-pinks and lupines, sal- 
vias and larkspurs, ragged-sailor and mourning- 
bride, struggled up together and did their best, 
and the mignonette thrust forth its sweet clusters 
wherever there was the least opening. It al- 
ways seemed to whisper, ‘‘Joe, Joe!” And then 
the bright saucy faces of the pansies would flash 
up at me, and look as if they were gossiping to- 
gether about Douglas. He had loved me, and 
I had sent him away. I did not regret that, but 
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oh! I was so lonely without Joe. And he had 
gone away thinking I would not miss him, that 
I had no room for his mignonette nor for him! 
Why had I not realized, the moment I saw his 
favorite flower, what a lovely thing it was, with 
its cool green leaves and fragrant heads of bloom! 
I became a devotee of mignonette. I went over 
to Mrs. Squires and begged what seeds she had 
left, and planted them generously in flower-pots 
and hanging baskets and great window boxes. 
They would bloom for me all winter that way 
when other flowers were dead and gone. I[ 
would wear no flower but mignonette, and the 
vases in my chamber should be filled with mign- 
onette alone. 

The little seeds sprang up quickly, and I 
watched them constantly, for their sake neglect- 
ing the more showy garden. I meant to have 
Joe find the dear old sitting-room a perfect bow- 
er of mignonette when he came at ‘Thanksgiving, 
and he would understand it meant atonement 
and—friendship. Once in a while there occurred 
to me—shall I say what jealous fear? Suppose 
the professor who had taken Joe on the expedi- 
tion should be the very professor who had the 
fair daughter? Andsuppose— Well, if Joe did 
come home engaged, and if I should die young, 
as might happen, he would know how I had 
loved mignonette at. last, and he would plant it 
all over my grave. 

It bloomed sooner than I thought it would ; 
by the last of September the whole house was 
fragrant with it ; but I had little heart to delight 
in it then, we were so anxious about Joe. It 
was so long since we had heard from him; it 
was past time for the vessel to arrive in port, and 
there had been terrible storms lately along the 
coast. I was sitting with my head bowed against 
a mignonette box, crying silently, and when I 
heard Aunt Cree's sad, slow step entering the 
room, I said, ‘*Oh, Aunt Cree, how should we 
ever live without Joe!” 

Then all of a sudden there were strong arms 
around me, and somebody kissed me. It was 
not Aunt Cree; it was Joe, with a sailor hat on, 
bronzed and radiant ; and what he said was, 

** God bless you, little Mignonette !” 





BROOKLYN SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
CELEBRATION. 


HE illustration on page 400 gives a pictur- 

esque sketch of the great Sunday-school pa- 
rade which took place in Brooklyn on the 27th 
of May, and which included within its ranks 
upward of forty thousand children from the Prot- 
estant Sunday-schools of all denominations with- 
in the limits of the city. The day was excep- 
tionally fine, and the forty-fifth anniversary of 
the Sunday-school Union eclipsed all of its pre- 
decessors in its brilliancy. As the city of Brook- 
lyn covers several miles in extent, and was man- 
ifestly too large for the children to unite from all 
parts in one procession, it was divided into eight 
sections, comprising each from six to twenty-two 
churches. The children of each section gathered 
in two or three churches, where they sang hymns 
and listened to addresses, and then marched to 
the general rendezvous of thcir section, whence 
they paraved through the neighboring streets, 
and returned to their schools, where refreshments 
were abundantly provided for them. The streets 
through which they passed wore a festive appear- 
ance, the houses being dressed with bunting and 
adorned with flowers; and the tastefully dressed 
and bright-faced children, bearing their gayly 
painted banners through ,the streets, and full of 
the enjoyment of their holiday, made a most 
pleasing picture. ‘‘ Children’s-day,” in Brook- 
lyn, is a grand affair, and is eagerly looked for- 
ward to all the year by the little ones. About a 
hundred and twenty-five Sunday-schools, from 
the different sections of the Heights, Central, 
Carroll Park, Washington Park, Prospect Park, 
Bedford, ‘Tompkins Park, and Tompkins Ave- 
nue, participated this year in the parade, the 
most striking features of which have been well 
reproduced by our artist. 





~ARIS FASHIONS. 
{From our Own CorRESPONDENT. ] 
HE style of dress may now be regarded as 
definitely fixed until next autumn. Hence- 
forth the only changes will be in details, 

Dresses are divided into négligé costumes, 
dress costumes for the street, and full-dress toi- 
lettes for the drawing-room. ‘The first is the 
class in which most variety is found. Among 
the so-called négligé costumes are seen combi- 
nations of all styles, made of all kinds of fabrics. 
The association of two different colors, the more 
decided being used for the ornamentation of trim- 
mings, lining of flounces, ruches, and basques, ete., 
has given place in some measure to a revival of 
the combination of two shades of the same color, 
or, which is newer, the alliance of a plain with 
a striped fabric, the prevailing color of which is 
that of the plain material. ‘The more decided 
color of the striped stuff is used, as was done 
last winter, to trim the trimmings, to line the 
headings of flounces, basques, etc. I will give 
a description of a model of this style. 

Skirt of plain Russian gray foulard (a kind of 
peculiar bluish-gray, which is very much in fash- 
ion), trimmed with three gathered flounces, which 
are bound with striped Russian gray and white 
foulard. Each flounce has a large heading lined 
with striped foulard. ‘The pleatings of this head- 
ing are bent forward, and fastened in place at 
regular intervals, so as to show the lining. The 
over-skirt is of striped foulard. ‘The front is 
separate from the back breadths, which are very 
long, and draped in a double pouf. The basque- 
waist of striped foulard opens over a long square 
vest of plain foulard, closed with large white 
mother-of-pearl buttons, The basque in front 





is very long. The sleeves are like the vest, of 
plain foulard, with cuffs of striped foulard. The 
basque in the back is short, and laid in large 
pleats, which are lined with plain foulard. 

More dressy street suits are made entirely of 
silk, or with a silk skirt and an over-skirt and 
waist of some of the fancy fabrics, whose name 
is legion. 

Toilettes for the drawing-room are in general 
of silk and silk gauze. Some singular combina- 
tions of this kind are seen, such as bronze faille 
with white silk gauze, the former being used for 
the skirt, while the gauze serves for the over- 
skirt and skirt trimmings. Silk gauze in all col- 
ors will be the most fashionable fabric for ele- 
gant summer toilettes. White silk gauze and 
all kinds of transparent white stuffs will be used 
with faille or foulard of neutral tints, such as 
ash gray, pinkish-gray, greenish-gray, etc. 

Almost all the new fabrics are manufactured 
in two parts, plain for the skirt, and striped (of 
the same color) for the over-skirt and waist or 
polonaise. From silk to the most modest alpaca, 
all are prepared with a view to this combination. 

The new bonnets are enough to drive one 
mad; at the present time every lady goes about 
with a flower-pot on her head. The flower-pot 
represents the bonnet, poised on the crown, and 
filled to overflowing with the leaves and flowers 
that cover it on all sides, all rigorously matching 
or harmonizing with the color of the dress. A 
great many hoop bonnets are worn; that is, with- 
out a crown, and composed only of a diadem or 
wreath of flowers; others also are a kind of cap, 
gathered and puffed, and surrounded with flow- 
ers and foliage. 

The caprice of the moment consists in beading 
all kinds of lace; that is, embroidering the out- 
lines of the figures with beads of jet, or of gray 
or blue steel. All the mantelets and fichus are 
trimmed with beaded lace, and it is said that 
this fashion, which is already very common, in 
the summer will become universal. 

What are called country dresses—that is, those 
made of printed organdy or jaconet—will be the 
only ones made without over-skirts. It is, in- 
deed, impossible to put an over-skirt of figured 
transparent stuff over a skirt of the same mate- 
rial; the figures, placed over each other, look 
blurred and confused. ‘This kind of dress, there- 
fore, will have a tablier trimmed differently from 
the rest of the skirt; for instance, the tablier 
will be trimmed with. perpendicular folds or 
ruches, while the other breadths will be almost 
entirely covered with flowers. Dresses of plain 
or figured white muslin will be made in the same 
manner, except that the tablier will be trimmed 
with lace insertion or English embroidery in- 
stead of folds or ruches. 

English embroidery has all the success that 
was predicted for it. It is used this summer on 
all fabrics, including, of course, plain foulard 
and faille. This embroidery is almost always 
worked (with cotton for cotton fabrics, and with 
silk for those of silk or wool) of the same color 
as the material; sometimes, however, it is of 
the same shade as the ornaments of the trim- 
ming. 

For the cool days of summer and autumn, 
over-skirts of very light crépe de Chine, trimmed 
with white lace, will be much worn over black 
velvet skirts. 

All kinds of wrappings are in fashion, and 
of the most diverse shapes; none is really ex- 
cluded—large and small capes, tight and half- 
fitting jackets, dolmans of all sorts, but, above 
all, mantelets and scarfs. Mantelets are on the 
way to become universal. Formerly, as there 
was but one style in vogue each season, it was 
only necessary to have one or two wrappings; 
now a lady has at the same time one or more 
capes, one or more jackets, at least one mantelet 
of black cashmere trimmed with beaded lace, a 
black silk fichu, and several China crape scarfs 
to match her different dresses, and wears each 
of these wraps according to the weather, or the 
occasion, or the style of her toilette. 

The elegant glove of the season is of Swedish 
or Saxony kid, white, and very long; these 
white gloves will be worn in the daytime with 
all light dresses. This fashion will be the more 
elegant and exclusive inasmuch as these gloves 
will not keep clean for more than two hours. 
For the country white thread gloves will be 
worn with light dresses. I do not appreciate 
the kind of elegance which demands the adop- 
tion of a glove hitherto reserved for waiters. 

A pretty accessory of the toilette is the aumé- 
niére, which has become general, and which is 
made of all kinds of fabrics to match the dress 
or its trimmings. It is fastened to the waist, 
and often loops the skirt or over-skirt on the side. 
Another pretty article of dress is a China crape 
fichu, simply scalloped on the edge and folded 
in two parte of unequal size; the ends, which 
are very long, are crossed in front on the breast, 
and carried back, where they fall in different 
lengths. 

Very wide scarfs of China crape, silk gauze, 
or some other light, transparent material, take 
the place of over-skirts, and are draped over silk 
dresses, and tied on the side or in the back. 

Traveling costumes will be generally made 
without over-skirts, although these will be sim- 
ulated by the trimming. A model of this kind 
of dress is of light batiste de laine of two shades 
of gray, one light and the other rather dark. 
The skirt is round and short enough to clear the 
ground decidedly. The tablier is trimmed with 
flat folds, alternately light and dark. The ends 
of each fold are cut in a triangle, in which a long 
button-hole is worked, without being cut, with 
dark silk on the light and with light silk on the 
dark material. On each of these simulated but- 
ton-holes is sewed a large mother-of-pearl] button. 
The other breadths are trimmed with flounces, 
alternately light and dark. The aforesaid flounces 
are intersected by a simulated over-skirt formed 
by a light flounce which is headed by a dark bias 
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fold. Light waist opening over a dark vest. A 
small rounded shawl, with very long ends, scal- 
loped on the edge with dark gray wool, is thrown 
over the shoulders and tied once in front, the 
ends being then thrown backward over the back. 
Except gray, beige in two shades is the only 
color admissible for traveling costumes. When 
it is desired to make them very elegant, either 
the dress or its trimmings are embroidered, with 
dark on the light or with light on the dark shade. 

For traveling lingerie, Oxford linen—gray, 
bluish-gray, or pale pink, blue or lilac striped 
—is alone admissible. Of this linen are made 
collars, under-sleeves, with deep cuffs and bo- 
soms, precisely like those worn on gentlemen's 
shirts. ‘The bosoms are closed with buttons of 
pink or red coral, shell, blue or gray steel, etc., 
and are worn under open waists in the guise of 
a vest in sultry weather. 

The wrapping which completes the traveling 
costume is made of water-proof cloth, and varies 
greatly in shape. That most affected at present 
is a very long and full Dolman, with large sleeves ; 
this is almost tight-fitting in the back, and has 
buttons on the sides wherewith to shorten it 
when desired. It is trimmed in general with 
broad worsted galloon, which simulates a point- 
ed hood behind and a pointed collar in front. 

EmMeE.ine Raymonp. 





“LOVE. 
Tue love that will soonest decay, 
The love that is surest to die, 
The love that will soon fly away, 
Is the love 
That is told by a sigh. 


The love that is surest to last, 
The love that a woman’s heart needs, 
The love that will ever be fast, 
Is the love 
That is spoken in deeds, 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


THE government vessel Swatara will sail early 
in June from this port on its astronom- 
ical voyage. It is destined to convey scientific 
parties to distant lands for the purpose of ob- 
serving the transit of Venus, which will occur 
next December. The Swatara is a new, well- 
built, and handsome ship, and will carry a crew 
of 150 men. The passengers comprise eight ob- 
serving parties, of five members each, five par- 
ties being destined to the southern hemisphere 
and three to the northern. It is expected that 
the weather will be so much more favorable in 
the northern than in the southern hemisphere 
that three parties in the one can accomplish as 
much as five in the other. The stations are to 
be at Bluff Harbor, New Zealand; at Hobart- 
Town, Tasmania; and upon Crozet, Kerguelen, 
and Chatham islands, in the southern hemi- 
sphere. In the northern, at Vladivostock, on 
the Japan Sea, at Nagasaki, and at Pekin. 
Among the supplies taken by the Swatara are 
several houses in sections for the observers on 
some of the islands to occupy. Skillful photog- 
raphers are in each party, and it is expected 
that views of Venus will be taken all the way 
along her passage across the sun’s disk. All en- 
lightened nations are interested in this great 
event, for the last transit of Venus occurred 
more than a hundred years ago. There will 
probably be careful observers at more than 
eighty stations, supposed to be favorable locali- 
ties for viewing this phenomenon. And the 
grand object to be attained is the gaining of 
certain data whereby to ascertain more accu- 
rately the true distance of the sun from our lit- 
tle planet. Ages ago the ancients thought the 
sun was only a few miles distant from the earth ; 
a little later it was computed to be 14,000 miles 
distant. About 300 years before Christ a famous 
astronomer assured the world that the sun was 
at least 5,300,000 miles away; Kepler made the 
distance about 26,000,000 miles ; and it was only 
about a hundred years ago that astronomy ex- 
tended this to 95,000,000, which more recent 
computations have somewhat reduced. What 
the exact result may be of the problem, as work- 
ed out from fresh data, remains to be seen. The 
sun’s distance is the basis of all astronomical 
measurements, and upon these measurements 
depend many important practical matters. 





The friends of education in all the States and 
Territories have taken a deep interest in the 

lan for establishing a teachers’ and pupils’ fund 
in memory of Professor Agassiz. Many contri- 
butions have been received from time to time, 
but May 28, the birthday of Professor Agassiz, 
was fixed as the time for receiving the voluntary 
offerings of the schools of the country. 





On the day of the disaster at Mill River the 
steady, sullen roar of the torrent was distinctly 
heard for half an hour at the distance of five 
miles. The amount of water which escaped 
from the reservoir is computed at 650,000,000 
gallons. 

The committee of relief for the sufferers by 
the flood report the numbers needing assistance 
in te various villages to be 146 families, con- 
sisting »f 740 persons. 


Prospect rark, at Niagara, presents a much 
more attractive appearance than it did last sea- 
son. A pretty fish-pond has been constructed, 
and the pavilion much enlarged, so that it can 
accommodate a large party. Niagara is very 
beautiful in early summer. 


Kaulbach’s studio at Munich has been photo- 
ey gr just as it was left by the artist when he 
aid down his palette and brushes for the last 
time, near the easel on which rests the picture 
of the German knight Michel as the archangel 
St. Michael. This last picture of Kaulbach, com- 
pleted only a few weeks before his death, is con- 
sidered one of his best works. 





One method adopted by ingenious thieves is 
to adroitly abstract from carriages that stand 
waiting for ladies who are shopping any pack- 
ages or other valuables which may chance to be 
left upon the seats. Coachmen are not always 





watching, but thieves are; and chances often 
occur when articles may be taken from carriages 
without attracting attention. <A couple of ladies 
recently left on their carriage seat a small sachel 
containing some valuable diamond jewelry while 
they went into a Broadway store. When they 
returned the sachel had disappeared. 





Madame Ristori promises to give fifty per- 
formances in the United States, beginning next 
March. 

A remarkable accident is reported as having 
occurred in New Orleans a short time ago. / 
young lady was walking by a house, when sud- 
denly she was struck violently on the head, and 
fell senseless, It appeared on investigation that 
some one in the house had been chasing a dog, 
which through terror or mistake suddenly sprang 
through the window, carrying with him a flower- 
pot sitting on the sill. Both dog and flower-pot 
struck the lady, and she was seriously injured. 





Early in June the furniture of Charles Sumner 
is to be sold at auction in Washington. The 
published list is suggestive of the elegance and 
taste which characterized the abode of the dis- 
tinguished Senator. 





An art school at Rome—the Academy of St. 
Luke—has just passed a resolution admitting 
women as pupils on equal terms with men. 





It will be of interest at the present time to be 
reminded of the construction of the great stor- 
age reservoir of the Croton Aqueduct at Boyd’s 
Corner. This structure covers an area of 275 
acres, and has a depth of-sixty feet at the dam. 
When first constructed this dam consisted of a 
single granite wall forty feet thick at the base 
and ten at the top, with a heavy stone coping. 
A while ago, the safety of this dam being ques- 
tioned, a sloping embankment was laid on the 
outer side, thirty feet thick at the top and 250 
feet at the base. Every precaution has been 
taken to secure the safety of this dam. Engi- 
neers say that in building dams ordinary calcu- 
lations in figures should not be relied upon, but 
every part made doubly secure. 





A curious and interesting relic of the war, 
which has been kept in the Springfield Armory, 
was recently sent to the Ordnance Museum at 
Washington. It was two bullets, a Federal and 
Confederate, which met in mid-air, point to point, 
at the battle of Petersburg, October, 1864, and 
were welded together by the shock. The united 
bullets fell toward our lines, and were picked up 
by a soldier. This rare curiosity was thought 
worthy of a beautiful little casket, with mirrors 
to aid in viewing it on every side. 





The two new wagon roads into the Yosemite 
Valley will be completed by the middle of June, 
according to reports from San Francisco jour- 
nals. One hundred and fifteen men are now at 
work upon them. Heavy tolls will be charged 
on both roads; but then visitors can go through 
the most magnificent scenery with comparative 
ease. 





In the East, reservoirs or tanks are common 
for the storage of water for irrigation. During 
the present famine in India, when it is needful 
to find employment for the people who are with- 
out work, new tanks are being constructed. The 
ancient reservoirs were solidly made. There is 
mention of one in Ceylon fifteen miles long, with 
a wall of solid matched masonry, buttressed with 
earth to the breadth of one hundred feet at the 
base and forty feet at the top. 





It appears that when the Mill River reservoir 
was first completed the county commissioners 
were called upon to view and accept it, as re- 
quired by law. They were not at all satisfied 
with the work, and declined to give it their 
sanction. More work was done, but the com- 
missioners on their second examination still 
found leaks in the dam, and still considering 
it unsafe, a second time refused their approval. 
The manufacturers then expended about $5000 
more, and when the county commissioners were 
summoned a third time they found no leaks, and 
apparently a substantial work ; they consequent- 
ly accepted it. Of course the commissioners 
were not civil engineers; had they been, or had 
they called to their aid the judgment of experts, 
probably they would still have refused their ap- 
proval. 





The Khedive of Egypt has secured thirty cop- 
ies of the Koran for his new library at Cairo. 
One of these is 1150 years old. 





Persia has been described by poets as the “land 
of roses.”’ So it appears somewhat strange that, 
in consequence of an order from the Shah, a 
number of the finest varieties of roses grown in 
England have been exported by the Royal Ex- 
otic Nursery at South Kensington, to be planted 
in the gardens of the imperial palaces of Persia. 

In Paris, at least, good paintings have a full 
commercial value. M. Guizot recently sold for 
$24,000 Murillo’s ‘‘ Infant Shepherd,” which he 
had received as a present from the Queen of Spain 
at the marriage of the Duc de Montpensier. 





The Court Journal contradicts the popular im- 
pression that London is only so many acres of 
bricks and mortar, without any thing green in 
it. It assures its readers that there are more 
trees in the very heart of the city than even 
the residents themselves suppose. The Journal 
goes on to mention them one by one. In Wood 
Street, Cheapside, is a tall tree with a rook’s 
nest in it; there is a sister tree in Stationers’ 
Hall Court; two good ones, forming a leafy 
home for a large number of sparrows, spread 
their branches in Doctors’ Commons; in the 
courts of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital and in the 
garden of Mercers’ Hall are some excellent spec- 
imens; within the massive walls of the Bank of 
England is a well-kept garden; three or four 
hawthorns manage to live near the Somerset 
House; Gray’s Inn boasts of a shady elm ave- 
nue; and in Great Ormond Street there is a fig- 
tree of unusual size. In other unlikely places, 
under difficulties which one would think would 
strangle them, trees continue to flourish in Lon- 
don. Yet we must still suppose trees are pret- 
ty searce when they can thus be singled out one 
by one. 
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BROOKLYN SUNDAY-SCHOOL CELEBRATION.—From a Sketcu ‘py Perciva, De Luce.—[See Pace 399. | 
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ON THE RHINE. 
See illustration on page 404, 
Tue glinting of the sickle, -flung 
Upon the water's restless flow, 
Is bright to-night as when we sung, 
We three, the loving and the young, 
The lieder of the long-ago. 


The ruin on the castled height, 
Rising from out the gloom below, 

Is spectral in the mystic light, 

As in the tale that shaped that night 
The lieder of the long-ago. 


But where are they whose eager eyes 
Grew brighter in the moonlight glow? 
At rest perchance the maiden lies, 
Or carols under other skies 
The lieder of the long-ago. 


And he, the gentle youth, who pressed 
Within his own her hand of snow, 
Soothed her with song, or cheered with jest, 
Sleeps he, nor hearkens in his rest 
The lieder of the long-ago. 


Alone beneath the glinting ray 
To-night ‘upon my course I go; 

But they, the lost or far away, 

Come back and glad me with the lay— 
The lieder of the long-ago. 





WORTH WHILE FOR WOMEN 
TO KNOW. 
F ever a woman rightly feels her importance 
in the order of creation, it is after she has 
successfully brought her spring cleaning to a 
close. And truly she who can do this without 
destroying the peace of her family, or giving 
them colds on the lungs or rheumatic fever, do- 
eth a good stroke of work, and shall have praise 
of all who mention her. In these days, when 
sharp feminine correspondents prowl about for 
every item that will hang on the nib of a pen, it 
would not be singular to read in the morning pa- 
pers a tribute to the remarkable skill with which 
the accomplished wife of our fellow-townsman 
regulates her anniversary of disorder. 

There is a slight heresy apparent in the views 
of modern housekeepers, to the effect that they 
mean to dispense with the infliction of house- 
cleaning by the summary mode of keeping clean 
the year round. That may be when people 
have adopted the sensible and healthy French 
fashion of having carpet only in the middle of 
the floor, so that it can be lifted and shaken at 
any time. Before tha ‘time there must be the 
festival of shaking ce ‘pets, with strange men 
tramping through the best rooms, and all the fe- 
males of the family with heads tied up sweep- 
ing and breathing last year’s dust, to the no 
great benefit of their lungs. Every one’s spirits 
are better when it is over, by which we know 
how much good bright cleanliness and a bushel 
or two of slaked lime.can do our inmost souls 
by keeping the house sweet about us. And not 
only does it need to be sweet and wholesome, 
but fresh; the colors want to be revived, and 
the paint touched up, for the cheerfulness it 
brings to see things in best trim. How people 
can go year after year with marble mantels black- 
ened by coal smoke, and the plating worn off the 
faucets and door-knobs, when a dollar a year 
would keep such things in trim, passes my un- 
derstanding. There is a pleasure in setting 
things right, in making soiled things pure and 
dingy ones bright, that is dear to every house- 
wifely heart. One would like to take a whole 
city in hand, and show how the shabby and squal- 
id places might be brightened up. Take the 
steps to begin with, for the first impression a 
house gives is by its front-door and steps, which 
ought in common decency to be inviting. If 
the stone is spotted and greasy, wet lime or 
wood ashes may be left on it overnight, and 
swept off the next morning, to its great im- 
provement. But if it is badly stained, and the 
spots refuse to come out, the best plan is to give 
all the stone a coating of linseed-oil, which will 
make it of one color, and prevent spots from 
showing ever after. A coating of blue clay or 
of whiting kept on a long time in a hot sun will 
draw grease out of light stone, which may then 
be cleaned by spreading with powdered stone, wet, 
and brushed off when dry. The window-sills of 
stone will probably need the same attention. If 
the blinds are painted the only proper colors, 
brown or the darkest green, it will be impossible 
for them to fade into complete shabbiness ; but 
they need washing with a long-handled brush 
and clear cold water during the warm season, to 
take the dust off and splashes of rain. ‘The door- 
handles need tightening if a screw is loose, and 
the plating may be done, by sending them to 
a silversmith, at a cost of not over fifty cents 
apiece, to last for years; or a new film may be 
rubbed on them in this way: prepare a silvering 
powder of two drams each of common salt and 
cream of tartar, half a dram of alum, and twenty 
grains of silver, precipitated from nitric acid by 
copper; wet this powder, and rub it on tarnished 
surfaces with a cork or woolen rag. ‘This must 
be used frequently, for the plating it deposits is 
very slight, but the effect is enough to pay for the 
trouble. Next the marbles in the house want 
attention. When the wash-stands and slabs are 
discolored, or naturally of light gray, that never 
looks clean, the best thing to do with them is, 
not to oil them, as some blundering housekeepers 
do, but to stain the slabs by heating them over 
a stove till water boils on the surface. This 
opens the pores of the marble, which may then 
be brushed with a tincture of logwood in proof 
spirits, mixed to any desired tint. ‘Turpentine 
rubbed on when hot turns a slab brown; alkanet 
root in oil of turpentine turns it dark red. The 
color must be freely spread with a sponge tied to 





a stick, and left to dry by heat, giving one coat 
after another till the right shade appears. It is 
rather troublesome, but pays for the work, as 
even a coat of paint in turpentine or copal var- 
nish would look better than a dingy, greasy mar- 
ble. In choosing mantels, the smooth, black 
Penrhyn slate is to be preferred to any other ma- 
terial for keeping in good condition. The fancy 
marbles or marbled slates are simply abomina- 
tions in the way of taste. To take grease from 
marble floors or hearths, spread them with a 
mixture of strong soap lees, fuller’s-earth, and 
pipe-clay pounded fine, and lay a hot iron on 
the places till dry. Repeat if necessary, rubbing 
the mixture well into the stone. ‘To clean white 
marble, mix verdigris and powdered pumice- 
stone with fresh-slaked lime mixed with soap lees 
to a thick paste. ‘Tie it in a woolen bag, and 
rub the spot with it, washing off with soap and 
water, and going over till the spot is out. A solu- 
tion of vitriol will take off fire and smoke-stains, 
while cracks are easily mended by a cement of 
marble dust, which any stone-cutter will furnish. 

Painted walls should be washed in cold water 
with cloths tied over a broom, first dusting them 
well in the same manner. Have the water 
changed often, and see that the strokes are 
made as evenly as possible up and down, or the 
walls will be streaked when dry. Take out 
grease from paint or wall-paper with a paste 
of magnesia wet with benzole of the freshest, 
strongest quality, for half what is sold has lost 
all property of taking out grease. Clean wall- 
paper with bread-crumbs, cutting a fresh surface 
of the bread for every stroke, or it will soil more 
than it cleanses. A quicker way is to rub the 
paper with dry cloths dipped in whiting, with a 
little pumice powder mingled. This will remove 
fly spots and finger marks. When a hole has 
been made, and there is no paper to match it, 
cut a square round the place, take off the paper, 
and fit a piece of heavy white printing-paper, 
which paste on with size. Wet this with a solu- 
tion of isinglass, and let it dry; then, with tra- 
cing-paper draw the outline of the pattern to be 
matched, cut it out, and color the white paper 
with water tints mixed in size. This may be 
done by one who has never touched paints, and 
will improve the looks of a wall very much. 

Papering and painting rooms are not subjects 
to be disposed of in a paragraph, but in the 
country, where it is not always possible to com- 
mand the services of a paper-hanger, it is worth 
while to know the best way of taking paper off, 
as this is a work servants can do, saving the ex- 
pense of extra hands for days to prepare a sin- 
gle room. An old paper-hanger told me to wet 
the wall with very thin flour starch, which keeps 
damp longer than clear water; also to put it 
on hot, with a mop, as it will strike in better. 
Wet a yard or two in width from floor to ceil- 
ing; then a second space, returning to wet the 
first ; then a third, wetting the first and second 
again—going over all the rest with each new 
space, till half or all the room is wet, when the 
first paper will be soaked through, and, loosen- 
ing the lower edge with a knife, will peel in strips 
to the ceiling. Old paper, when several thick- 
nesses have been put on a wall, needs to be wet 
an hour or more before it will come off, and the 
wall must be dripping wet all that time. 

The color of old curtains, and chairs covered 
with woolen stuff, is improved by beating all the 
dust out of them, and rubbing with a dry brush, 
then going over them with a lather of Castile 
soap and warm water, washing off the froth with 
clear water, and rinsing with a solution of alum 
in hot water, wiping off with old soft cloths, that 
will absorb as much of it as possible. When 
dry, the colors will be much improved. 

Carpets and rugs should be taken up and well 
beaten; the floor cleaned, when, if the carpets 
need cleansing, it will be the most convenient 
place to do it. A tea-cupful of ox gall in a 
bucket of hot water is one of the best liquids 
for scouring carpets, as it will take out grease 
and revive colors. Dissolve fuller'’s-earth in 
boiling water, and lay it on the grease spots, then 
scour them with a hard brush—a Manilla floor 
brush is best—dipped in the gall liquor, rinsing 
with clear water and a little gall. The regular 
scourers, however, lay the carpet on a heavy 
long table, out-of-doors in bright weather, put 
yellow soap on the grease spots, make a strong 
solution of soap, and scour the surface with it, 
yard by yard, brushing the way of the threads 
only, rinse with weak suds, and finish with a 
pailful of cold water in which enough vitriol is 
dissolved to make it taste slightly sour. This 
refreshes the colors and softens the wool. A 
table-spoonful of oil of vitriol to two pails of wa- 
ter is strong enough for the purpose. Each yard 
is rinsed as fast as it is cleansed, wiping off with 
old sheets that it may dry quickly. Indeed, 
scouring is not a thing to linger over. Articles 
must be washed without soaking, and dried at 
once, to keep the colors from injury. 

What is called dry cleaning is done by taking 
out grease spots with a brush dipped in hot wa- 
ter and gall made very strong; dry by rubbing 
with cloths and leaving in a very warm room, 
then strew damp sand over the cloth or carpet, 
brush it out with a hard broom, and it will bring 
away most of the dirt with it. Coats and cloths 
are cleaned with soap and vitriol water like the 
carpets, and may be dry-gleaned by using bran 
instead of sand, and finishing with a soft brush 
rubbed on a sponge wet with olive-oil after every 
dozen strokes. The oil supplies a gloss to the 
cloth and brightens the colors. 

Chintz furniture covers and curtains can be 
washed in rice water, Two pounds of rice 
boiled in two gallons of water till soft should 
be added to a tub of boiling water. When cool 
enough to bear the hands in, wash the chintzes 


‘without soap. Pass through another water in 


which half as much rice, boiled and strained, -is 
dissolved. Use the water in which the last rice 
was boiled as starch in the rinsing water. The 





chintz will come out looking like new. This is 
the only safe way to wash the delicate French 
lawns and linens which spot at the touch of soap, 
though half the quantity of rice is enough for 
a common washing. . 

Old leather chairs and cushions are restored 
to a good color and gloss by this mixture: the 
yolks of two fresh eggs and the white of one are 
beaten till they turn to a sort of oil, then mix 
with ivory-black dissolved in a table-spoonful of 
gin, to which a lump of cut sugar is added. Lay 
this liquid on with a brush like blacking; after 
a few minutes polish with a dry brush, and leave 
aday to harden. This compound makes a good 
blacking for nice shoes, and hcids no ingredient 
that will crack the leather. 

Dealers in housekeeping goods now sell a 
black varnish for grates, coal buckets, and stoves 
which keeps them glossy jet black. I regard 
this as a real boon, for in a long course of re- 
moves from one house to another nothing has 
been so invariably repelling as the state of the 
grate and fire furniture, and with a bottle of 
blacking it is so easy in a few moments to have 
one’s own hearth bright and shining. Especially 
when going to a boarding-house, that synonym 
of discomfort, I do not seruple to make my quar- 
ters less forlorn by polishing the silver pipes and 
gas-fixtures, touching up the paint round the 
door-knobs, whitening the marble, and blacking 
the grate. It would in many cases be useless to 
ask these attentions, and when one waits on one’s 
self, one has the comfort of being tended by a good 
servant. 





CARRIAGE DRESS. 
See illustration on page 405. 

HIS elegant dress is of turquoise blue poult 

de soie, with bouquets of pink roses and 
green leaves embroidered on the trimmings. 
The skirt is trimmed in the back with five grad- 
uated flounces; the upper part is draped in a 
pouf, and confined by a scarf of the material. 
The front, which is trimmed en tablier, has.a 
wide bias flounce on the bottom, surmounted by 
four bias folds, which are held in the middle by 
a bow of turquoise blue poult de soie. Blue shell 
trimming, lined with pink, defines the tablier on 
each side. Corsage pointed in front, with coat 
sleeves, finished with a deep embroidered cuff. 
Frock-coat of blue poult de soie, lined with pink, 
and trimmed with revers, held by buttons. This 
garment, which is one of the newest and most 
becoming styles of the season, is tight-fitting in 
the back and loose in front, and is made without 
sleeves. Blue parasol, trimmed with pink folds 
and white lace. Felix hat, without a crown, and 
formed of wreaths of pink roses and blue corn- 
flowers, with trailing sprays and blue aigrette. 





FULL-DRESS TOILETTE. 
See illustration on page 405. 

HIS rich toilette is a cuirass-basque and 

petticoat of white silk, with a trained over- 
skirt of pale green silk, trimmed with an em- 
broidered border of India camel’s-hair and gar- 
lands of mixed roses, scarlet, lemon-color, and 
pink. ‘The petticoat is shirred to form length- 
wise puffs. The cuirass-basque fits smoothly 
over the hips in corset fashion, is fastened on the 
right side of the front, and trimmed with India 
lace of pale yellowish hue. ‘The green over- 
skirt is set under the basque, and has a garland 
of roses at the top and down each side. The 
embroidery is in a rich arabesque design, show- 
ing lemon-color and green. Gold necklace, ear- 
rings, and bracelet. White pointed silk fan with 
gold sticks. Rose cluster and white ostrich 
feather for coiffure. 





[From our Own Corresponpent. | 
Domestic Statues.—High Prices and their Cause.— 
adkiel. 


HE advocates of cremation have received a 

curious corroboration of their views in an 
incident that has just happened at Salon, in 
France. In August last a young married wom- 
an died in that town, and in consequence of the 
intense heat of the weather was buried within 
six hours of her decease. Last week, the hus- 
band being about to wed again—for our lively 
neighbors, it seems, both marry and bury very 
quickly—the mother of his first wife desired to 
have her daughter’s remains removed to her na- 
tive town, Marseilles. On opening the place of 
interment a terrible spectacle presented itself. 
The corpse lay in the middle of the vault, with 
disheveled hair and the linen torn to pieces— 
evidently gnawed in her agony by the unfortu- 
nate creature. ‘This story seems well authenti- 
cated, notwithstanding the arguments we have 
so often heard advanced that the confined air 
must needs kill the inmate of a coffin almost im- 
mediately, even if he were not dead before he 
was placed in it. At all events it will stimulate 
the apprehensions common among so many per- 
sons of the risks, even with the observance of 
our English precautions, of being ‘‘ buried 
alive.” It is shared by all classes, even by the 
most educated, as we may read in the provisions 
of Lord Lytton’s will, and is at least to be as 
much respected as the prejudice which exists 
against burning our dead to ashes, from the ma- 
terial idea that in that case the body can never 
rise again. 

On the other hand, a rival invention to cre- 
mation is said to have arisen in Italy in a new 
application of the ‘‘ petrifaction” system. In- 
stead of mere masses of marbly flesh, most ob- 
jectionable to look upon, that have of late been 
produced by this method, it is now asserted that 
bodies can be preserved and petrified just as they 
were in life, and even placed in “ habitual atti- 





tudes,” so as to adorn the garden or conservato- 
ry, or even with a lamp in their hand to light 
the staircases for their descendants. This, per- 
haps, would to children be a little alarming, who 
might be disinclined to pass by grandpapa or 
grandmamma on the landing at night, until cus- 
tom inured them to it. Moreover, even suppos- 
ing this discovery to be as perfect as it is repre- 
sented to be, it is not often that poor mortals die 
with such an attractive appearance as they would 
wish to be perpetuated. If at the beginning of 
an illness which science has decided to be fatal 
it should be permitted that the patient should be 
put to death and petrified, then, indeed, this 
statuesque idea would be practicable ; but that 
would suppose a petrifaction in the hearts of the 
relatives of the sick, which might, I hope, only in 
a few cases be taken for granted. However, I 
give the matter as it is talked about, and leave 
you to judge the probability of future generations 
seeing yours truly in the flesh (but very hard) in 
the act of inditing an agreeable piece of ‘‘ Gos- 
sip” to Harper's Bazar when it has become very 
old news indeed. 

In Bilbao, while the Carlists were besieging it, 
the price of horse-flesh rose to four shillings a 
pound, eggs to a shilling apiece, and cabbages 
to three shillings. ‘This in Spain it seems is 
considered very dear; but in London we are 
fast coming to a state of things that almost ri- 
vals it. As it happens, we do not eat horse-flesh, 
but the price of horses is so enormous that only 
rich people could afford the luxury if we did, 
while as to eggs—that is, fresh ones—no money 
can buy them. The price of meat was never so 
high, and itis rising, and the same with all other 
articles of food. The cause of this is mainly the 
enormous profits made, or attempted to be made, 
by the retail dealers, and some years ago a com- 
pany called the Civil Service Supply Association 
(it has now a score of imitators) was started to 
counteract it. The theory was to admit all civil 
servants—i. e., persons in government offices— 
to the advantages of the society gratis, ‘and 
their friends” by a payment of five shillings a 
year. By the sum realized by the latter pay- 
ment genuine articles were purchased wholesale, 
and sold to members at a small but reasonable 
profit, and the result is, I believe, that the asso- 
ciation has now some £70,000 in hand. The 
retail dealers, of course, are furiously indignant 
—though they have nobody but themselves to 
thank for what has happened—and are pressing 
on the Tory government (for the Liberals very 
properly declined to interfere) to stop civil serv- 
ants from trading. It matters very little whether 
they succeed or not, since, as I have said, the 
example has been so widely followed ; but these 
facts are most significant, I have myselfa “ civil 
service” ticket, and save thereby an average of 
twenty-five per cent. in all articles, which are, 
moreover, good and unadulterated. The draw- 
back, as some think it, but what is, indeed, the 
great advantage of the system, is that every thing 
is paid for with ready money. The retail trades- 
man has hither@ given no allowance to his ready- 
money customers, but has confined his generosity 
to bribing his customers’ servants; indeed, he 
has preferred bills to run on, whose items can 
not be checked, and now he finds that he must 
mend his ways. ‘This may seem a small matter, 
but socially it is of more consequence than any 
thing that has happened these twenty years. 

It is rumored in literary circles that the curi- 
ous ‘* plot” of Mr. Trollope’s Lady Anna is the 
result of a bet; that some one defied that pro- 
lific author to produce a novel that should be in- 
teresting, and at the same time run counter to 
the opinions of “‘ society,” in making a real live 
Lady Anna fall in love with a journeyman tailor. 
This may or may not be true, but it should be 
remembered that Mr. Kingsley in his A/ton 
Locke was almost as audacious, and that the im- 
mediate successor to Lady Audley’s Secret was 
based upon an affection inspired in a young lady 
by her groom. ‘To my mind it seems more prob- 
able that Mr. Trollope has found that his sketches 
of mere conventional life, admirable as they are 
in their way, are failing to attract as they used 
to do, and has given in (as Dickens did) to the 
overwhelming demand for striking incident. I 
lean to this opinion the more, which I also hope, 
for his own sake, is the true one, since to.make a 
novel to square with a bet is scarcely comme il 
faut, because in his later productions, such as 
Phineas Redux, the same tendency toward “‘ sen- 
sation” is clearly visible. 

The reason why Miss Elizabeth Thompson, 
of whose extraordinary merit as an artist I wrote 
to you last week, has so often (considering her 
youth) taken battle scenes for her subjects is, it 
has been said, that she was one of the volun- 
teer nurses in the Franco-German war. But 
upon this point her father has given an unquali- 
fied denial in a letter which, to my mind, reflects 
great honor upon himself and his child. ‘‘ May 
I, once for all,” he says—‘“‘ for I have a horror 
of playing the part of le pére de la débutante— 
beg to assure all who are pleased to take an in- 
terest in my daughter, that she is not, nor ever 
has been, married; that she is not, never has 
been, never could be, a hospital nurse ; and that 
any other report is incorrect that is inconsist- 
ent with the facts that her life has been a very 
uneventful one, and that she has been from her 
earliest days till now the inseparable companion 
of her parents—very quiet people, but very proud 
to find the talents which they have seen gradu- 
ally developed so generally and generously recog- 
nized now.” Already, indeed, the crowd in the 
Exhibition so presses about ‘‘The Roll-Call” 
that I expect every day to see that little crimson 
rail put up in front of it which more than any 
thing else testifies to a triumphant success, If 
this young lady advances as she has begun, she 
will certainly take away that reproach from her 
sex which the disbelievers in female excellence 
have so often quoted, that no woman has ever 
yet shown herself of extraordinary merit even in 
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walks such as music and painting, which are 
open equally to themselves and men. 

I do not know whether the publication called 
Zadkiel’s Almanac, which has sold among our 
lower classes for the last half century by the 
hundred thousand, is known in America, It con- 
tained ‘‘ predictions for the year,” and various 
astrological information such as is believed in 
by servant-maids. It now turns out that this 
little brochure, which was of course an excellent 
‘* property,” was written by a retired commander 
in the Royal Navy, well known as a Hebrew 
scholar as well as a mathematician and astrono- 
mer—a fact that seems to me well worthy of 
being chronicled among the curiosities of litera- 
ture. R. Kemsze, of London. 





LOST FOR LOVE. 


By MISS BRADDON, 


Avtnor or “Taken at THE Froon,” “SrrancErs 
anp Prreris,” “ Avrora Fioyp,” Ero. 





CHAPTER XI.—( Continued.) 


Water drove slowly through the park. To 
the painter's eye the vernal landscape was ever 
new and delightful, and he wanted to see what 
impression natural beauty would make upon 
Louisa. For a little while she spoke not a word, 
but gazed breathless, with parted lips, only ex- 
pressing her pleasure by that occasional cry of 
delight; but words came at last. 

**T don’t so much wonder now,” she said. 

“* You don’t wonder at what ?” 

“Keats and Byron. It puzzled me so much 
to think where all their beautiful thoughts came 
from. But now I know the world is so lovely, 
it doesn’t seem so strange there should be poets. 
A poet couldn’t come out of Voysey Street.” 

**He would hardly be much of a singer if he 
had never been face to face with nature, certain- 
ly. Yet there might be stuff for such a muse as 
Crabbe’s even in Voysey Street. And so you 
think the world lovely, do you, Loo? Yet Rich- 
mond Park i is only a little bit of the world Byron 
knew.” 

**T feel as if I’d seen all that he saw,” answer- 
ed Loo. ‘* When I read Childe Harold \ate at 
night, while grandma’s asleep—not reading it 
as you'd read a novel, you know, but gloating 
over it—I seem to be standing by his side. If 
you were to ask me what Lake Leman was like, 
or the mountains, or Rome, I couldn't tell you; 
but I feel as if [ had it all in my mind—the water 
and the sky and the warm sweet air, and every 
thing standing out clear and vivid, like a picture.” 

**The work of a strong imagination, Loo. 
Rather a dangerous gift,” said Walter, with the 
air of a sage. 

“Is it? Well, sometimes I do fancy I was 
happier before I knew there were such people as 
poets. I used to feel miserable enough then, to 
be sure, but it was a dull, quiet kind of misery ; 
it didn’t hurt me somuch. I could always sleep 
when I was tired, and forget my troubles. I 
don’t think I ever dreamed in those days. But 
now I feel restless, and there’s a fever in my 
mind sometimes, and I have such wishes and 
longings for a brighter life!” 

This speech, uttered with that reckless can- 
dor which was a characteristic of Loo’s, made 
Mr. Leyburne somewhat thoughtful. 

**T’ll tell you what it is, Loo,” he began, pres- 
ently, ‘‘if you’d only let me carry out that idea 
of mine about your education, you might have as 
bright and happy a life as any girl need wish for. 
Just think how many doors education would 
open for you. You might get a situation as gov- 
erness or companion in some family who were 
roving about the Continent, and then you would 
see Switzerland and Italy and all the ground 
Childe Harold traveled over. Do just consider.” 

**T have considered, and I won’t be beholden 
to you,” answered Loo, bluntly. ‘‘ I don’t want 
to be educated; I don’t want to be made any 
better than Iam. I should only feel my degra- 
dation more than I do now.’ 

** But, my dear girl, why harp upon what you 
call your degradation? ‘There’s no degradation 
in poverty.” 

“* Perhaps not. I dare say some people have 
the art of making poverty delightful. You read 
about such people in novels. But there is deg- 
radation in dirt, and we are dirty; not for want 
of scrubbing and cleaning, for I don’t spare that ; 
but because every thing about us is old and din- 
gy and grubby ; the dirt seems to have got into 
the pores of the house; and then grandma is 
dirty ; it grows upon her as she gets older. And 
there’s degradation in fine words mispronounced 
and misapplied ; and grandma does it. There’s 
degradation in not being able to pay one’s way ; 
and we can’t pay ours. There’s degradation in 
telling stories about pictures; and father does 
it. You can’t lift me out of all that; I’m steep- 
ed to the lips in it.” 

** Really, Loo, you are the most incorrigible 
girl!” exclaimed Walter, sorely vexed by this 
obstinacy in Miss Gurner. 

He wanted to do her some real service, feel- 
ing that he had done her disservice by raising 
her ideas above the dull level of her most pro- 
saic surroundings. 

** What am I to do for you, Loo ?” he cried. 

**Tet mealone. I don’t want to be taught to 
despise father. You can give me a day's pleas- 
ure like this, once in a way, if you like. I can 
live the rest of my life looking forward to it.” 

Walter did not respond promptly to this sug- 
gestion. He had begun to think already that 
this day in the country—a scheme of purest be- 
nevolence, like the summer treats which the 
charitable provide for ragged-school children— 
was rather a foolish business, Loo, with all her 
abruptness and roughness, was a dangerously 
interesting young person to the artistic mind— 





all the more interesting, perhaps, because so un- 
conventional, ‘There must be no repetition of 
this country drive, if he wished to marry Flora 
Chamney. 

But did he wish to marry Miss Chamney ? 
Of course he did—dear, sweet little Flora, who 
was so fond of him. He had found eut that se- 
cret ever so long ago. Pretty little Flora, whose 
voice went so well with his own, whose little 
hand trembled sometimes when he touched it un- 
awares. Innocent little Flora, who was strug- 
gling up the steep mountain of art with a box of 
crayons, chalking Gulnares and ancient beggar- 
men ad nauseam. Could he help loving that 
dear little girl, especially when Mark Chamney’s 
desire upon this subject was so obvious ? 

For ten minutes, or even a quarter of an hour, 
Mr. Leyburne gave himself up to serious medita- 
tion. ‘They were at Kingston by that time, driv- 
ing through the gay little market-town, with its 
quaint gables and old-world air; then down by 
the Thames, and onward toward Thames Ditton 
and Moulsey. Loo was gazing around with 
wide admiring eyes. ‘The solemn avenue yonder 
skirting the Palace grounds, the clear rippling 
water, the pretty villas, all bright with tulip beds 
and hyacinth boxes and early roses on southern 
walls; the cottage gardens full of wall-flowers 
breathing sweetest odors. A world of beauty, 
verily, after Voysey Street. 

“*Come, Loo,” said Mr. Leyburne, putting aside 
serious thought as a business that could stand 
over, ‘‘it’s almost time we began to think of 
halting somewhere. I mean to give you a row, 
as well as a drive. I know a nice little inn at 
Thames Ditton where they'll give us a comforta- 
ble dinner ; and while they're getting it ready, I'll 
row you up to Hampton Court Bridge, and we 
can land there, and take a stroll in the Palace 
gardens ; it’s early yet, and there’s no hurry.” 

‘IT wish the day could last forever,” "said Loo, 
with a sigh; ‘‘ every thing is so lovely.” 

‘*The drive home will be still nicer, for we 
shall have moonlight.” 

** Yes, but it will be near the end then!” 

They drove to the little inn—a quiet hostelry, 
almost unknown save to boating men; here Wal- 
ter delivered the horse to the care of a friendly 
hostler. 

** You've taken it out of him pretty well, Sir!’ 
said the man. £ 

“T’ve brought him down from London. I 
don’t call that very muc *h.” 

**No more it ain t, Sir; but he looks rather 
the worst for it.’ 

** Well, give him a pail of warm gruel, and 
make him as comfortable as you can. He won't 
be wanted till eight o'clock.” 

** All right, Sir.” 

Walter went in quest of a boat. There were 
several lying on the little hard just in front of 
the inn garden. He picked the lightest and 
brightest-looking, and presently they were glid- 
ing over the clear water toward Hampton, be- 
tween banks that were all rustic, rush-bordered, 
willow-shaded. And now they began to talk; 
Walter dipping the sculls lazily into the water, the 
boat making slowest progress against the stream. 

How he talked! pouring out every thought and 
fancy as freely as if Loo were his second self, his 
twin-born spirit, with a mind that nature had at- 
tuned to his—she seemed to understand him so 
thoroughly, and all she said chimed in so age 
with his own thoughts. 

What can surpass the delight of two winds 
thus in harmony? One long summer's day of 
careless talk between such companions is a mem- 
ory to outlast all. vulgar pleasures, and endure 
changeless through a lifetime. Walter Leyburne 
had never been happier than he was to-day, lean- 
ing forward with slow-dipping ‘oars, reciting his 
dreams, his hopes, his desires, to Louisa Gur- 
ner. They lingered on the river, careless of the 
flight of time; then landed and sauntered in the 
prim, old-fashioned gardens, with their glorious 
vistas of blossoming chestnuts, their placid arti- 
fivial waters, their famous basins of gold-fish. 
Still the stream of talk flowed on, and time was 
forgotten. 

**T wish I'd had a sister like you, Loo!” said 
Walter, as they stood side by side looking down 
at the smooth water in the Home Park on the 
other side of the iron rails. ‘‘I’d have made 
you a painter, if you’d been my sister, and we 
should have been such chums !” 

**You can make your wife a painter when 
you're married!” answered Loo, with a faint 
touch of Litterness—‘‘that pretty Miss Cham- 
ney you're engaged to; I’ve heard you say she 
paints very nicely.” 

“*Yes, she has talent, but it will be a long 
time before it comes to any thing that I should 
call painting; and she hasn’t so bold a mind as 
yours, Loo: she’s not such a companion to a 
man as you are. One must sing duets, or talk 
about the last book she has read, to get on with 
her; but you seem to understand and sympa- 
thize with me about every thing; you follow my 
thoughts every where, even when you have to 
grope through the dark. When I talked to you 
about AEschylus just now, I cou): see that you 
went with me into the dark hall where Agamem- 
non lay groaning in his bath. Flora would have 
only shuddered, and said ‘ How dreadful !’” 

“Bat she has been well educated, and must 
know a great deal more than I do.” 

‘* She doesn’t know a great deal of any thing, 
but she knows a little of every thing. She hasn’t 
such deep thoughts as you have, Loo. Pray 
don’t suppose that I mean to depreciate her ; 
she is a dear little thing, and clever too in her 
feminine way ; she’s essentially feminine. If all 
women were like her, no one could ever have 
talked of the equality of the sexes. You might 
as well talk of equality between the oak and the 
primrose that grows at its foot as talk of Flo- 
ra’s equality with a rough, strong man.” 

‘* That sounds like high praise.” 

** Yes, she is a sweet little thing. But you 





make a mistake, Loo, when you talk of my be- 
ing engaged to Miss Chamney. I am not actual- 
ly engaged to her.” 

‘*Something very much like it, though, I 
should think,” answered Loo. ‘‘ You talked as 
if it was a settled thing six months ago; and 
since then you've been always hanging about 
her, spending your evenings at her house.” 

*“*Except when I’ve spent them in Voysey 
Street.” 

‘* Except when you've dropped in to talk about 
pictures with father.” 

** And stopped to supper, and acquired ‘a de- 
praved appetite for liver-and-bacon, and sau- 
sages, and tripe,” said Walter, laughing. 

There was a cloud on Louisa’s brow which he 
was anxious to disperse. 

** Be sure of one thing, Loo,” he said; ‘* wheth- 
er I marry Miss Chamney or whether I don’ t, I 
shall always be your true friend, and as anxious 
for your welfare as if you were my sister.’ 

** It’s all very well to promise that,” answered 
Loo, with a skeptical air;. ‘‘ but you can’t tell 
how Miss Chamney would like it when she’s your 
wife. She mightn’t care about such friends as 
me.” 

“*She would care for any one I cared for.” 

**'That’s as may be; she wouldn’t care for any 
one out of Voysey Street ; ; she wouldn’t care for 
a person connected with second- hand clothes—it 
isn’t likely. But con't let us talk of disagreeable 
things. Tell me something more about Skylous.” 

‘* ZEschylus!” suggested Walter; and obeyed 
the damsel’s bidding. It was much pleasanter 
to discourse upon the mighty trilogy than to dis- 
cuss that doubtful and perplexing question of his 
future relations with Flora Chamney and Louisa 


Gurner. He wished to do his duty to both, and 
please every body. Rather a difficult achieve- 
ment. 


With the help of Agamemnon and Orestes 
pleasantness soon returned to their discourse ; 
and forgetful of possible damage to the dinner 
ordered at the Black Swan, they dawdled under 
the chestnuts and in the quaint old garden, with 
its reminiscences of jovial Charles and Dutch 
William. 

Mr. Leyburne, having abandoned Orestes to 
the Furies, gave Loo a brief historical lecture 
on the strength of their surroundings, and felt 
that there was no easier or more agreeable labor 
than to open the gates of knowledge to a sharp- 
witted and sensible young person. 

**T tell you what it is, Loo,” he said, ‘‘ you're 
what the Italians call simpatica, and it’s the 
easiest thing in the world to get on with yor. 
When I think how little you know and how 
much you understand, I'm absolutely thunder- 
struck.” 

Loo blushed at his praise; and that bright 
youthful look which means happiness glowed in 
her face. 

‘They were a long time strolling about the gar- 
dens, a long time going back to the boat, nor 
did Mr. Leyburne exert himself tremendously in 
the row back tothe Swan. The sun was sloping 
westward as they landed on the little causeway 
below the inn garden. 

‘* Never mind the sun,” said Walter, when 
Loo suggested that it was growing late; ‘‘ we 
shall have the moon with us all the way home. 
The drive over Kingston Hill, on the old Ports- 
mouth Road, is splendid by moonlight.” 

All was very quiet at the Black Swan. The 
boating men, who were the chief supporters of 
that river-side hostelry, were nowhere to be seen. 
Walter and Loo had the place all to themselves, 
as if they had been alone together in a world of 
their own. An elderly waiter exhibited an al- 
most fatherly interest in their welfare, chid them 
gently for having occasioned the spoiling of an 
excellent dinner, and waited upon them with 
tender care. 

Happily, neither Mr. Leyburne nor his com- 
panion cared very much whether the stewed eels 
were reduced to a pulpy condition, or the duck- 
ling roasted to rags. Walter had ordered a bot- 
tle of iced Moselle, which exhilarating beverage 
Louisa tasted for the first time. ‘There was a 
gooseberry tart, with a jug of cream, which these 
young people preferred to the coarser dishes that 
had gone before. Altogether the dinner was a 
success—to one of them at least a paradisiacal 
banquet. They lingered over it as they had lin- 
gered over every stage of that day of pleasure. 
The fatherly waiter brought them a pair of wax- 
candles, and the moon shone in through the now 
open casement of the rustic parlor, while they 
were still engaged with that delicious gooseberry 
tart, happily unconscious that they had perchance 
been taking gooseberries in another form in their 
Moselle. 

Even gooseberry tart and cream must come to 
anend. ‘The parental waiter cleared the table 
with that gentle dilatoriness which was the per- 
vading charm of his manner, removing the glass- 
es one by one, and toying fondly with the crumbs 
as he brushed them into his tray. Loo went to 
the window and looked out. ‘¥he placid river 
ran rippling by under the moonlight—how dif- 
ferent from that dismal Phlegetlion she had seen 


sometimes from Waterloo Bridge !—the opposite. 


shore had a dusky look against the clear dark 
azure of the sky ; shadowy willows dipping in the 
stream, solemn poplars rising spire-like into the 
blue. 

‘**T'm afraid it’s ever so late,” said Loo, in an 
alarmed tone, looking round at Walter, who sat 
with his elbows on the table, staring straight be- 
fore him, curiously thoughtful. ‘*‘ How that Mo- 
selle makes one forget things ! I never thought 
how the time was going. 

‘*Why should you think about it?” asked 
Walter, waking from his reverie. ‘‘ We are very 
happy, aren't we, Loo? What can any body be 


’ 





more than happy? What can time matter to | 


you and me ?” 


about the time I was to be home, and I forgot to 
ask her how long I might stay. But I know 
she’d be very angry if I was late; and goodness 
knows how father might go on about it. He's 
dreadful when he’s angry.” 

“He sha’n’t be dreadful to you, Loo, if I'm 
by,” said Walter, looking at his watch, but tak- 
ing care not to enlighten Louisa as to the hour, 


which was later than he had supposed. ‘* What 
time do your people go to bed?” 
** All hours; sometimes eleven, sometimes 


twelve ; sometimes ten, if father’s cross. He 
generally goes to bed early if he’s put out about 
any thing.” 

“* We shall be home before twelve, I dare say, 
Loo,” answered Walter, trying to look uncon- 
cerned ; he felt that he had’ been guilty in let- 
ting the time slip past. It hardly seemed a cor- 
rect thing, even in a Bohemian state of society, 
to keep a young lady out till midnight. 

‘‘ Before twelve!” exclaimed Loo, 
**Bat that’s dreadfully late ; 
angry. 

** He shall not say a disagreeable word to you, 
Loo. I'll see him, and explain every thing.” 

“*Tf he'll listen to you,” said Loo, still fright- 
ened at the idea of parental wrath; ‘‘ but he’s 
so violent when he’s in one of his tempers, and 
doesn’t care for any one.” 

**T’'ll smooth him down, Loo, depend upon it. 
And now go and put on your things, while they 
get the trap round.” 

Loo ran away to put on her bonnet and shawl, 
and Walter gave the order for the immediate 
preparation of the dog-cart. It was past ten al- 
ready, and there was little hope of his seeing 
Voysey Street till after twelve. 


aghast. 
father’s sure to be 
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CHAPTER XII. 
“Love is no deity except when twin-born, 

Sprung from two hearts, each yearning unto each, 

— they meet, though Hades yawned between 

€ 

Thou art to me the world’s one man, and I, 

For good or ill, to thee the world’s one woman.” 

Havine given his order, Mr. Leyburne went 
out into the garden to smoke a parting cigar. 
His thoughts had been curiously unsettled that 
afternoon ; the cigar might have a soothing in- 
fluence, and enable him to arrange his ideas bet- 
ter. 

The air of the garden was perfumed with li- 
lacs, guelder-roses gleamed whitely in the dusk 
of the shrubberied border, the plish-plash of the 
river had a soothing sound—altogether a nice 
place for meditation and tobacco. 

How happy he had been that day! What 
freshness and life there had been in Loo’s com- 
panionship! Never for a moment had their talk 
flagged, save in those thoughtful pauses when si- 
lence is sweeter than words—never had he felt 
himself misunderstood. This was indeed society. 

What if he were to shut his eyes to Loo’s 
wretched surroundings, and secure this compan- 
ionship to himself forever, make this day only 
the image and type of many a day to come—a 
lifetime of such days? Alas, there were too many 
reasons against his taking such a step! First, it 
is an almost impossible thing to sever a woman 
from her surroundings. ‘To marry Loo would 
be to ally himself with grandma—grandma in 
her greasy gown, grandma whose breath hinted 
but too plainly at pickled onions, whose slip- 
shod feet, dingy finger-nails, and affected genul- 
ity would be too heavy a burden even for affec- 
tion; with Jarred—Jarred of doubtful honesty, 
doubtful cleanliness, Jarred the tricky and un- 
scrupulous. From the thought of alliance with 
these Walter Leyburne recoiled with absolute 
horror. 

In the second place, he felt himself in a man- 
ner tacitly engaged to Flora. True that no word 
of love had ever passed between them; yet those 
gentle looks of hers, those gracious tones, were 
not the looks and tones of indifference. Could 
he, after all these months of happy fireside com- 
panionship, after being trusted by her father, 
coolly depart out of her life, and leave her, per- 
haps on the threshold of an awful parting—for 
Walter had seen the stamp of doom on Mark 
Chamney’s face, and knew there must soon be 
severance for that devoted father and daughter 
—could he, knowing this, knowing how utterly 
lonely that poor child was, basely desert her, even 
if Bohemian Loo, with her gypsy cleverness, 
pleased his fancy better? He knew that Mark 
Chamney looked upon him as his future son-in- 
law. Mark, always transparent as crystal, had 
said enough to reveal that hope which had been 
in his mind from the very beginning of his ac- 
quaintance with the young painter. Flora would 
have a fortune about equal to his own; Cham- 
ney had told him that. ‘There could be no ques- 
tion of mercenary feeling here. But to marry 
Loo would be to fling himself into a nest of ad- 
venturers. Even if Loo herself were free from 
every thought of greed, from every worldly con- 
sideration—and he was inclined to think her 
as indifferent to his wealth as Flora—could he 
doubt that Jarred and grandma, those advanced 
students in the school of poverty, were eager to 
draw him into their toils, and would pluck him 
mercilessly were he to fall into the snare? 

It was. a connection which any young man 
with a grain of common-sense would avoid as he 
would shun the bottomless pit. And yet—and 
yet—what a noble creature Loo had looked to- 
night, as she stood by the open window looking 
out at the moon-lit river! What power and gen- 
ius in that darkly pale countenance, those splen- 
did eyes, the eyes which had inspired him with 
the first idea of his Lamia! The claret-colored ° 
dress became her tall, slim figure, harmonized 
wonderfully with her complexion and the dense 
blackness of her hair. In that dress, in that 
careless dttitude, so graceful in its unconscious 


** But it does matter a good deal,” answered | repose, she had looked as much a lady as if her 


Loo, anxiously, *‘ Grandma didn’t say any thing 
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name had been written in Burke’s County Fami- 
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lies, ler birth-place 
a baronial hall. 
Even her voice and 
manner of speaking 
had attuned them- 
selves to his—she 
had lost the twang 
of Voysey Street. 

** If she were my 

wife to-morrow I 
should be proud to 
show her to the 
world jast as she is. 
No one would guess 
that she came out 
of a shop for sec- 
ond-hand gowns. 
If she and Flora 
were seen side by 
side, people would 
be more struck 
with her than with 
Flora: she has 
more style, more 
originality. She 
would look like a 
tropical flower be- 
side an English 
primrose.” 

With such mus- 

ings Mr. Leyburne 
beguiled the time 
till the dog-cart was 
ready. ‘The result 
of his meditation 
was almost nega- 
tive. He felt him- 
self very much 
where he was be- 
fore. Loo pleased 
his fi y,most, and 
an artist’s fancy is 
so great a part of 
his life. Flora had 
the stronger claim 
upon his heart.— 
Prudence said, ‘‘ Marry Flora.” Errant imagi- 
nation whispered, ‘*‘ With whom are you so happy 
as with Loo?” Duty urged, ‘‘ You are bound 
to Flora.” Conscience suggested, ‘‘ May you 
not have endangered Loo’s peace of mind ?” 

He left the garden with an uncomfortable feel- 
ing that, do what he would, he must wrong some- 
body. That scheme of giving Loo a good ed- 
ucation, upon which he had relied as a happy 
issue out of his difficulties, had been a failure. 
What else could he do to prove his friendship 
for this singular girl? If she would not accept 
education frora him, she would of course reject 
all pecuniary help. She would take nothing from 
him; and he could not marry her. He must 
therefore leave her amidst the wretchedness in 
which he had discovered her, leave her with a 
keener appreciation of her misery. 


ON THE RHINE.—[Srr Poem, Pace 402.) 


Loo was waiting for him in the room where 
they had dined, and the dog-cart was ready. He 
had but a glimpse of her face as they went out 
through the lamp-lit door of the inn, but he saw 
that she was very pale, and he fancied he saw 
traces of tears upon her anxious-looking ty 

‘*Come, Loo, don't be down - hearted,” 
said; ‘*I thought you had more moral oe 
than to be afraid of a few cross words from your 
father, even if he should think we had staid too 
late. I'll stand by you, come what may. Yes,” 
he added, with a little gush of feeling, as he set- 
tled her comfortably by his side in the dog-cart, 
and wrapped her in the warm shaggy rug—* ‘yes, 
dear, I'll be true to you, come what may. 

The words thrilled ‘her. They had driven 
away from the inn, and were in a narrow bit of 
road, a mere lane leading up from that water- 


LOST FOR LOVE.—“YOU SHOULDN'T HAVE DONE THAT.” 


side tavern to the high-road, a dark bit of lane, 
sheltered and shrouded by overarching trees, 
His breath was on her cheek, his disengaged 
arm, which had been busy arranging that rug 
for her comfort, clasped her waist, and drew her 
suddenly to him. Before she knew what was 
coming, his lips were on hers, in the first kiss 
of an irresistible love. 

In the next moment they were on the moon-lit 
high-road, and Mr. Leyburne had concentrated 
his attention upon his horse. 

**You shouldn’t have done that,” said Loo, 
with a choking sound like a sob, as she re-adjust- 
ed her slightly disorganized bonnet. 

‘*Do you think I don’t know that I shouldn’t ? 
It was almost as bad as Paolo’s kiss, and I 
deserve to float about in torment for it by-and- 
by—only with you, Loo. This shade should 
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never leave you. 
Oh, Loo, why have 
you made yourself 
so dear to me? I 
want to do my duty 
to you, to every 
body. Iam almost 
engaged to that 
dear little girl in 
Fitzroy Square. I 
can’t tell you how 
good she is, how 
pure and innocent 
and confiding. I 
verily believe she 
thinks me a demi- 
god, and that she’d 
be miserable if 
I were to desert 
her.” 

“Who wants 
you to desert her ?” 
demanded Loo, in 
a hard, dry voice. 
**1'm sure I don’t. 
If you wished even 
—which of course 
you don’t—to make 
a fool of yourself 
for my sake, do you 
suppose I would 
let you? I know 
too much of the 
world for that, 
though I have been 
brought up in Voy- 
sey Street. Don’t 
let’s talk nonsense 
any more, please, 
Mr. Leyburne. It 
was very mean of 
you to act like that 
just now; but I'm 
willing to pass it 
over if it isn’t re- 
peated.” 

“You say that almost like your grandmother, 
Loo. There’s a touch of the old lady’s dignity, 
I won't offend you again; it was the fault of the 
dark lane. But if you knew what I felt just 
then, I tuink you'd forgive me.” 

‘* But I don't know, you see,” remarked Loo. 

“T felt as if I could surrender all I care for 
most in the world for that one kiss—how much 
more easily for the sake of going through life 
with you for my comparion! I've been utterly 
happy to-day with you, darling. And yet, if I 
am to marry Flora, this ought to be our first and 
last day together. "It’s such a perilous happiness, 
Loo. I wouldn’t wish the repetition of it.” 

“If I'd thought you were going to talk to me 
like this, I wouldn’t have come with you,” said 
Loo. 

[TO BE CONTINUED, ] 
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“WHAT CONQUESTS WILL YOU MAKE TO-NIGHT ?”—[Sre Porm, Pace 398.) 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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__ HARPER'S BAZAR. 





ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Nosanor.—We can give you no fuller rules for the 
game of Badmington than were furnished with the 
illustration. 

Mrs. H. W. B.—Make your green silk with a basque, 
long apron, and demi-trained skirt. 

A. R.—Get a striped silk—two shades of lavender 
—and make an over-skirt and basque of it. Let the 
sleeves and lower skirt be of the solid color. 

An Anxious Inquirer.—Percale dresses are made 
with blouse-polonaises and walking skirts, trimmed 
with gathered ruffles. There are also Jong over-skirts 
with belted basques, or else pleated blouse- waists. 
Bustles are not worn. 

Jennix.—Read articles to ‘Ugly Girls” 
about freckles. 

M. A. B.—Make your black silk with Henri Trois 
basque and flounced skirt. Use jet galloon and fringe 
for trimming. The alpaca should have a very plain 
English basque and long round over-skirt, with bias 
folds and kilt pleating for trimming. 

M. A. L.—It is almost impossible to restore the color 
of spotted green woolen goods. You had better take 
your dress to a French scourer. 

E..ex.—All questions about complexion, hair, etc., 
are answered in the “Ugly Girl” papers, which will 
s00n be published in book form. Back numbers are 
supplied from the publication office. 

Aw Otp Sussortwer.—Your striped batiste will make 
a very pretty polonaise. Colors will be much used 
out of town. 

Eriqvettrr.—The date of the wedding and the initials 
of the bride and the bridegroom are usually inscribed 
in wedding-rings. 

8. S.—The Medicis basque and over-skirt, or else the 
Greek over-skirt, would be suitable for your gray silk. 
Trim with flounces of the same. 

A Svupscrreer.—Read description of mauve silk in 
New York Fashions of Bazar No. 28, Vol. VII. 

Trrey.—You will need a lawyer's assistance in ob- 
taining a patent. The market is already flooded with 
patent medicines, and you will be very likely to lose 
both time and money in the effort to bring out an- 
other. Besides, the remedy that chanced to cure your 
child may fail to have the same effect with others. 
We sincerely advise you to let the patent elone. 

Ne.i.—Make your iron grenadine with a belted 
basque and long over-skirt like that illustrated in 
Bazar No. 23, Vol. VII. Trim the skirt with pleat- 
ings, the basque and over-skirt with lace. 

M.—You will find your question answered at length 
in the *“ Ugly Girl” papers, soon to be published in 
book form. 

Mase. P.—Ball fringe can be obtained at any fancy 
store. 

M. F. 8.—You will need about twenty-two yards of 
gray and black silk. Make with long apron and square 
basque. Trim with shirred flounces of the same. 

8. B. R.—Over the Hills to the Poor-house was writ- 
ten by Will Carleton. 

M. 8S. J.—We have no arrangements for giving you 
instructions in needle-work. 

Miss J. E. H.—The druggist in your town can fur- 
nish you with carbolic soap. 

L, A. M.—The fancy stores sell scarfs for bonnet 
trimming at $3 50 each. We do not give addresses. 

A Constant Reaper.—White nansook dresses with 
tucked yokes and flowing skirt caught by a loosely 
tied belt of wide sash ribbon are worn by little ones 
just in short clothes. For variety’s sake there are-Ga- 
brielle dresses of corded piqué, white linen, and also 
spotted percales. 
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DR. PIERCE’S FAVORITE 

SCRIPTION 
Is very strongly recommended by the Medical 
Faculty, and is largely prescribed among their 
female patients. It is worthy of all confidence, 
as may be seen from the following Testimonial: 
Atianta, Itu., July 14th, 1873. 
Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y.: 

Dear Str,—I have not words to express my 
gratitude to you for your advice and assistance 
in my case. There is not one who has used 
your medicines since they have been brought 
here but that can say with me they have been 
greatly benefited. Since I have been so helped 
by its use six or seven around me left off all 
doctors and other medicines, and now use it in 
their families, after being cured of the same 
disease as mine. You do not know what a 
wonder it created in our city, by its restoring 
my sister I wrote you about, for she had been 
under the care of three of our best doctors bat 
could not sit up but for a few minutes at one 
time. I begged of her to try your medicines, 
and before she had used half of the bottles she 
could go all around the yard, and has now just 
come home from a visit five miles away. 

Mrs. Tuos. McFarLanp. 
Dr. G. B. Cuapman, Plattsmouth, Neb., says: 

**IT have under treatment a lady who for the 
past seven years has been afflicted, and, after 
trying several physicians without receiving ben- 
efit, is gaining rapidly on your Favorite Pre- 
scription,” 
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Corvine Wire. 
vented Copying Whee! patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receiptof 25 cents. 


By the means of the newly in- 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


EAFNESS AND CATARRH, — A Lady 
who had suffered for years from Deafness and 
Catarrh was cured by a simple Indian Remedy. Her 
sympathy and gratitude prompt her to send the recipe, 
free of charge, to any one similarly afflicted. Address 
MRS. M. CLARA LEGGETT, Jersey City, N. J. 


~ YOUMANS’ 


CELEBRATED HATS; 


For Summer Wear. 








LADIES’ FRIDING LATS IN VARIETY. 


719 and 1103 BROADWAY. 





[June 20, 1874. 





EXTRAORDINARY REDUCTION 
IN HAIR GOODS, 





JOSEPHS HAIR EMPORIUM, 


377 Eighth Avenue, near Twenty-Ninth St., N. ¥. 
In consequence of extensive alterations we have 


decided to sell our immense stock of Hair Goods. 


amounting to over $50,000, at prices UNHEARD OF F 


| in New York. 


Finest quality Hair Switches, solid, NOT DYED. 
No Orimped Hair. 
PRICE-LIST. 


LONG STEM. 





22 inches....... ...13 ounces 

28 inches. .2346 ounces.. 

30 inches. 344 ounces.. 

32 inches OIG DUB Sacks civiccedecs 6 


PRICE-LIST. 
ALL LONG HAIR. 
Finest quality French Hair Switches, solid, NOT 





DYED. All Long Hair. 

20 inches....... 2% ounces.......4 inch stem....$3 50 
22 inches --..3 ounce 5inch stem.... 5 00 
24 inche -34¢ ounce 6 inch stem.... 6 50 
26 inches 4 ounces 8 inch stem 2 50 
28 inches....... 4\¢ ounces...... 10 inch stem. 9 50 


SPECIAL N OTICE! 


EXTRA INDUCEMENT. 

WE WILL SEND, IF DESIRED, A HANDSOME 
CLUSTER OF BACK CURLS, NINE IN NUMBER, 
MADE OF 14 INCH HAIR, FREE OF CHARGE, 
TO ANY CUSTOMER ORDERING ONE OF THE 
ABOVE SWITCHES; or, if preferred, an elegant 


Top Braid ~:~-»+« Side Cars, 


made of hair 20 inches long. We offer this GREAT 
INDUCEMENT to our lady patrons in order to dis- 
pose of our immense stock of Human Hair Goods, 
amounting to over $50, OOO, previous to com- 
mencing extensive alterations. 

Ladies desiring an elegant head-dress 
at an exceedingly low price should call 
at once and satisfy themselves, as this 
inducement will only be offered for a 
limited time. 

SPECIALTY. 
NATURAL CURLS, 50c. to $3 00. 
GRAY HAIR & EXTRA COLORS. 

In this department our assortment of Gray and Ex- 
tra Colors is unsurpassed. We make no extra charge 
for the above colors. 

TOP BRAIDS, 

75 cents to $3 50, according to length and weight. 

ATTENTION. 

ONE QUALITY ONE PRICE. 
Ladies’ own hair made over in latest style. 
Particular attention paid to orders from the country. 
Goods sent by express on receipt of money or P. O. 
Order, enclosing good sample of hair, free of charge. Or- 
ders of $5 00 and below must be prepaid to secure 

execution. 


WHEN SENDING FOR GOODS 


E WHOLESALE TRADE, 
ced " Bighth Avenue, near Twenty-ninth Street. 





THREE PAIR 





of Best 2«Button Kid Gloves for $2 75. Sin- 

le pair sent, dyn ~ aid, for $1 00. Finest French Lisle 
Thee ead Gloves, 2- ntton, 50c. ; 3-Button, 65c. ; 4-But- 
ton, 75c. pair. An immense stock of Fine Millinery and 
Straw Goods at wholesale and retail. Price-List and 
Elegant Fashion Plate sent Free upon yi 


»plication 
to J. TAYLOR'S BAZAR, 353 Sth Ave., N.Y. 


Freoxies, anp Tan, ask your druggist for PERRY’S 
MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION, which is harmless, 
and in every case infallible; or, for his Improved Com- 
EDONE and Piwe.ce Remepy, the great Skin Mepiorne 
for Pimples, Blackhead or Fleshworms. Consult 
C. PERRY, the noted Skin Doctor. 
49 Bond 1 St., New Yo York. 


PARASOLS 


Rich and _— Goods in exclusive styles, for 
First-Class Tra Ladies who desire choice goods 
can be suited from our stock. 


MILLER, 


Manufacturing Retailer, 
355 Sixth Avenue, cor, 22d Street; 
1125 Broadway, bet. | 25th « 26th Sts. 




















TS PATENT BUCKSKIN 

Dress Shields will ab- 
sorb moisture and*protect the 
Dress thoroughly. Theperfora- 
ted Premium Buckskin Under- 
garments are recommended by 
all Physicians. The Buckskin 
Supporter is strongly recom- 
mended for its many excellent qualities. Send for cir- 
culars. D.C. HALL & CO.,44 West Broadway; N. Y., 
Sole Agents and Many; facturers. 


CHA a ME rage. Ladies, ask your 
dealerforthem. A dark 


line around the sole near the edge shows where the 
channel is cut. They cost no more, and wear longer. 


TO LIVE 3.2%." 
oF. E. Surra & Co., 
Atlantic Mills, Brooklyn, N. Y., Manufac- 
turers of the Crushed White Wheat, for their 
Pamphlet on Foods, with important extracts from 
LIEBIG, JOHNSON, and other scientists. Read it, 
and save your health and money. 


\ ARK YOUR CLOTHING.—A Stencil Plate, ‘LIKE 
CUT, with brush and indelible ink, postpaid, ‘forB0c. 
EQS fe Circulars FREE. 

| e &Co. 

~¥annie aah cor. 24 and Dock 


ae Sts., Phila., Pa. 


ADAME | A. ‘MICHEL (formerly 
With Magiz GALoUPEAU), 
No. 423 6th Ave., near 26th St., N.Y., 
Has opened a most recherché assortment of 


Bonnets and Round Hats, “icc 
herself in all the fashionable houses of Paris, 








RAGGED SOLES are 
never seen in ENGLISH 
CHANNEL Shoes. 
These shoes are all the 











A. H'amous 


VITALIZING 


4 OR SS. 


WINCHESTER’S 
HYPOPHOSPHITE 


Of Lime and and Soda. 


As an absolutely certain means of restoring and 
maintaining the health, of relieving and preventing 
Mental and Nervous Exhaustion, of Sustaining the 
Vital Forces and Powers, of restoring and increasing 
the Vital Strength and Nervous Power and Energy, 
and of building up, invigorating and VITALIZING 
the entire Nervous and Physical Systems 


WINCHESTER'S HYPOPHOSPHITE 
has no equal on the face of the earth. 
Price, $1 and $2 per bottle. Prepared only by 
WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 
Sold | by all druggists. EAE Ae... John St., New York. 


i All Who Wear wear Button Shoes. 





No more buttons to sew on if you use the ANCHOR 
BUTTON FASTENER. They will not injure the shoe 
or hurt the foot; are very quickly applied, EASILY 
changed, and oyptlast the shoe. All first-class shge 
stores ke ep them. Call and see the Anchor Button 
Fasteners at the agency. WM. BUTTERFIELD & 
co., 6 Murray St, 1 N. Y. t2 Canvassers wante 





is Save Fifly. 4y Dollars. " i 


THE NEW FLORENCE. 


\ PRICE, $20 below ) any other first-class ‘| 
\ VALUE, $30 above § Sewing-Machine. 


;: SAVED, $50 by buying the Florence. 














Send for circulars to the 
Florence S.-M. Co., Florence, Mass. ; 
or, 39 Union Square, New York. 
———— ee 


h Every machine warranted. 
| Special terme to clubs and dealers, 
{ 

* 


Madame Foy's Corset Skirt Supporter 


For Health, Comfort, & Style, 
\\ Is acknowledged THE BEST 
\| ARTICLE of the kind ever 
made. Numerous Testimonials in 
its favor are being received from all 
parts of the United States. 

LADY AGENTS WANTED. 
FOY & HARMON, 
Sole Manufacturers, 

New Haven, Conn. 

ARNOLD & BANNING, 


New Yorx Acents. 


Warren Ward & Co,, 


Manufacturers of 


FURNITURE. 


Large Variety of RICH AND PLAIN 
Furniture, Decorations, &c., 
Which are being offered at extremely LOW PRICES. 


Cor. Spring & Crosby Sts., New York. 
SP COD ae oe NEC, 


Of every description for P eyrd tly — by 
Mrs. C. PARKER, 151 St N.Y. Y. City. 
for circular pee or ov hee rh ta oo Sa icaian free). 

Dress-goods samples | sent for 2 25 cents. 

By sending me Tex Cents, 
L A 1) Jie I peso send you a 
“Eee ! Cut Paper Pattern 
Of the ILatest Style ofa 
SACQUE, JACKET, W: AIST, or a Pattern of 
any thing for LADIES’ WEAR. 
Send stamp for “ Hyatt’s late at Journal,” 


(sent free). Pe 4 O. W. HYATT, 
27 East Fourteenth Street, New York City. 


Lace Shawls 


Ot our own importation, in all new and elegant designs, 
at a great sacrifice. A Real Llama Shawl, or 
Jacket, of extra fine quality and most desirable pat- 
tern, for $10, sent C. O. D., with privilege of examina- 
tion, J. TAYLOR'S BAZAAR, ds3 ‘Fighth Ave., N.Y. 


TRAVELING ".2!° DELIGHTFUL. coune, an, 208m 


—! USING THE poe bust BaIELD AND ape and CAB WINDOWS ; 












SENT PusTra 
SENT W 


Wasa ‘A, rie voor Tn “TT ADI 
PRESS 
HALE a are nf a 48 4&60N. ae St. Phila. he. 





ea If you have them, 
send stamp for Circular 


to Mur. E. Mrowor, Lock 
Box 21, Washington, D.C. 
* Sole Agent for U.S. 
DIES! CONSTITUTION WATER 
4 a? GOooD FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS; 


gives immediate relief. Dose 40 drops. For sale by 
all Druggists. 


RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—M’me Ba- 
pocrézav & Co., 838 Broadway. Send for circular, 











Pegg Rgs 
HUMAN 


HAIR GOODS. 
L. SHAW, 


No. 364 BOWERY, CORNER 4th ST. 
BRANCH STORE No. 345 6th AVE., 
BETWEEN 2ist & 22d STS., N. ¥. 


Up Stairs, over T Millinery Store. 


NOTICE ___ By calling the attention of the 
1). Ladies and the eR at large to 
the many inferior qualities of HU HAIR with 
which the market in New York is mwa at the pres- 
ent time, and which are invariably sold as first —7 
hair, I beg to ow. that Ladies desirin ne to purchase 

ELEGA ICLE, made of FIRST QUALITY 
PURE FRENCH HAIR ONLY, without any inter- 
weaving with Italian and Chinese hair, CAN DO 8O 
AT MY ESTABLISHMENT CHEAPER THAN AT 
ANY OTHER HOUSE IN THE CITY. 


EVERY ARTICLE 
WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 
THE CHOICEST QUALITY OF 
HUMAN HAIR GOODS 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


PRICE-LIST. 
SHORT HAIR og ee ged from 50 
Cents to $3 0 


FINEST avs LITY HA Ang SWITCHES, 
nee SH NOT D rag from $3 50 
0 do. CURLS pamsemsca. 
“naturally aan, and not 
Boiled and Baked, 
* from $1 to $20. 
NO EXTRA € ens. FOR EXTRA 


COM BINGS 


MADE UP, 2c. and 50c. per ounce. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
FRISETTES, IN THE CHOICEST COLORS, at 25c., 
50c., and $1 00 per yard. 
LADIES’ OWN HAIR MADE OVER 
IN LATEST STYLES, 

Having made Human Hair Goods a specialty for 
over thirty years, we can recommend our goods, with 
regard to elegance, beauty, and price, as unsurpassed 
in New York City, and solicit, respectfully, an ex- 
amination before purchasing elsewhere. 

Goods sent C.®. D. by express, or on receipt of 
Post-Office Money-Order, or money in registered let- 
ters, free of charge, to all parts of the country. 


0) 0 0-1 ot 


. ee y MEDICAL 
DISCOVERY 








Gou0 pen 


cures all Humors from the worst Secrofula to 


a& common Blotch or Pimple. From two to 
six bottles are warranted to cure Salt Rheum 
or Tetter, Pimples on Face, Boils, Car- 
buncles, Erysipelas and Liver om- 
laint. Six to J iweive bottles, warranted to cure 
the worst Scrofulous Swellings and Sores 
Pains in Bones and Sore Throat caused 
by Poison in Blood or mercurial treatment. 
By its wonderful Pectoral properties it will 
cure the most severe recent or the worst Jingering 
Cough in half the time required by any other 
medicine and is perfectly safe, loosening cough 


— irritation, and relieving soreness. Sold 
all Druggists). BR. V. PI CE, M. D., 
orld’s Dispensary, Buffalo, N. Y. 





mportant to Ladies.—through the 
P. iberality of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Tw enty 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can support themselves and make a comfortable living. 
This offer is extended to every industrious woman in 
the United States, especially to those who aeapect them- 
selves by the needle. The magnitude of this offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 
good already accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
the heart of every woman who reads this. Notice.— 
Full particulars will be sent on receipt of postage 
stamp. Address JAMES M‘CALL Eco. 

543 Broadway, New York. 


/) (atigs’ Garment Suspender. 


Relieves back, hips, and abdominal 
organs of a distressing burden by sus- 
pending all the skirts over the shoul- 
ders. No tons or sewing required. 
Samples by mail 50 cents and letter 
- stamp. Liberal er es A by the dozen 


or Gross, . NSEY, 
Pat Ang. 15,178. 56 Summer Street, Boston. 








LL KINDS of PAIN anda ACHES, He ad- 
ache, Sore Throat, Neuralgia, Sore Feet, C: ‘atarrh, 
Enlarged "Joints, Scrofulous Lumps—Cure uaranteed. 
Giles & Co. Liniment, Iodide of Ammonia. 
DEPOT 451 SIXTH AVENUE. 
Fifty cents and $1 00 a Bottle. 


BASE BALL 


CLUBS, Send for my Illustrated Price-List of Uni- 
forms, &c., Loe! purchasing elsewhere. 
WARD B. 8 SNYD: R, 60 Nassau St., N. YX. 








‘Send 1 for the beautifully illustra- 
ted Pamphlet of the Celebrated 
t PALMER Combination r } 
t 


Machine Attachment, which we send free to all. 
contains the latest and most fashionable styles of 
trimmings now in use, illustrated in colors. Price for 
the Attachment, sent by mail, full instructions in- 
cluded, $4 00. Terms to Agents sent on application. 
Ladies have made from $20 00 to $50 00 “4 week sell- 
ing it. TH rar M’F'G 
Broadway, Rew York. 


W TATCHES suitable for = culative pu Send 
ouse, N.Y. 


for price-list to Lionel Jacobs, 8 Astor 


J ADIES, send your address for the LADIES’ “GUIDE. 
Sent free. R. H. LEE, 286 Superior St. ,Cleveland,O, 
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ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & C0, 


tion Es cor. 19th re N. ¥. 


FANCY STRIPED AND 
CHECKED SILKS, 
$1 00 and $1 25 per yard; (value $1 50 and $1 75). 
SPRING COLORINGS IN PLAIN SILKS. 
$1 50 per yard, worth $2 50; $2 “a yard, worth 


gs" 00; $2¢ fh yard, worth Pv 00. gether with a 
Magnificent tock of Higher Grades in 


BLACK, FANCY, AND PLAIN SILKS, 
at correspondingly low prices. 


PARASOLS, 


Sun and Rain Umbrellas, 
of “FRENCH,” “ENGLISH,” and “ AMERICAN” 
manufacture. "Mountings of IVORY and SILVER. 
N.B.—Lace Carriage Parasolettes mounted to order. 








Gentlemen’s and Youths’ Outfitting 

Department. 
SHIRTS, “= LARS, AND CUFFS, 
READY-MADE AND TO ORDER. 
UNDERWEAR, 
SILK, LISLE THREAD AND MERINO. 
HOSTERY of Every Description. 
FLANNEL TRAVEL ING SHIRTS, 


SCARFS, TIES, HDKFS., GLOVES, &c., 
and all other articles appertaining to this branch of 


business at low prices. 
COSTUME AND MANTLE 
DEPARTMENTS, 
ALL THE LATEST 
PARISIAN NOVELTTES, 


In CARRIAGE, REC EPTION, and PROMENADE 
's, M t 


GARY 





AC JES, 
PAL ETOTS, L ACE WORK 
POLON AISE, &c., 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
N.B.—Mourning Outfits prepared at short notice. 





Spring and Summer Hosiery and 
Onde rwear, 
COMPLETE ASSORTMENT NOW OPEN, 
For Ladies, Misses, and Children. 


SUMMER NOVELTIES. 
*““MAZLATAN,” 
A new article for over-dresses. 
* HERNANIS,” 
“GRENADINES,” 
and ‘*‘GAZE CHAMBRAIS,” 
Plain, Striped, and Broche 
Paris Printed ORGANDIES & JACONETS. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 


Broadws ay, cor. Nineteenth h St.. N N. ¥. ° 


EELELEEL 
FRENCH LINGERIE. 


French Percale Hand-made and Hand-embroidered 
— rwear, Machine-made Undergarments, Infants’ 

ear. 

Black Silke and Black Alpacas. 

Millinery Goods of every description. 

Our own “ Fashion” Corsets, Ladies’ and Children’s 
Suits, &c., &c 

We guars antee our Prices 8 to be the cheapest in the 
country. 

Send for our Spring C Catalogue, free to all. 





We —— goods C.O.D. to any part of the country, 
always allowing full examination before acceptance. 
Address 


EHRICH & CO., 


287 AND 289 EIGHTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK. 

| h 

te 


Gth Ave. and 23d St., N.Y. 
Are now offering 
EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS 
In their Ladies’ Furnishing Department, on the sec- 

ond and third floors of their 
SIXTH AVENUE BUILDING. 
UNUSUAL INDUCEMENTS IN LADIES’ 
DERGARMENTS. 

NIGHT ROBES FROM $115 UPWARD. 

CHEMISES FROM 9 CENTS UPWARD. 
DRAWERS FROM 58 CENTS UPWARD. 
WALKING SKIRTS FROM 93 CENTS UPWARD. 
DRESSING SACQUES FROM 84 CENTS UPWARD. 
CORSET COVERS FROM 75 CENTS UPWARD. 
And many other desirable and necessary garments 
requisite to a complete wardrobe. 

The above goods are all of our own manufacture, and 
_ guarantee all material and workmanship to be first- 
class. 

SEND FOR OUR DESCRIPTIVE PRICE-LIST, 
giving all information, styles, and prices, mailed free. 

A comple te assortment of 
FRENCH HAND-MADE UNDERGARMENTS, 

EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 


STERN BROTHERS, 6th Ave. and 23d Street, N.Y. 


CUT THIS OUT. 


FRENCH CHINA DINNER SETS, — pieces, * 00 






































UN- 





AT 





Limoge Stone China Dinner Sets, . 00 
Limoge Stone China Dinner Sets, ... “100 - 8 00 
Limoge Stone China Tea Sets,....... =< = 5 00 
Limoge Stone China Toilet Seta, .... 11 we 4 00 
Gold Band China Tea Sets, “a * 10 00 
French China Dinner Plates,.......... per dozen, 2 50 
Good Water Goviet, . osc cdescccecsess 1 00 


Send for the New Catalogue, mailed free, at 


HADLEY’S, 
5 & 13 Cooper Institute, and 
603 Sixth Avenue, 
Between 35th and 36th Streets. 
Goods sent by Express, C.0.D., or Post- Office Order. 


HOW 3 


TO MAKE MONEY AT HOMk. 60 pp. 
Book free. J. JAY GOULD, Boston, Mass, 





AT STEWART & CO. 


Are offering 
EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENTS IN 


REAL INDIA CAMEL’S-HAIR 


SHA W LS, 


Including a 
LARGE ASSORTMENT, 
Specially adapted for Spring and Summer wear, at 
one-half former prices. 

RICHLY EMBROIDERED & BEADED 

POLONAISES, JACKETS, 
TALMAS, SACQUES, &c., 

Together with an immense assortment of rich Silk, 
Cashmere, Cloth, and Camel’s-Hair Polonaises, Jack- 
ets, &c., at less than one-half last year’s prices. 


SUITS. 


LADIES’ BLACK AND COLORED SILK SUITS, 
$40 each and upward. 
POPLIN, SERGE, CASHMERE, MOHAIR, AND 
ALPACA SUITS, 
from $12 each and upward 
WHITE LINEN SUITS. 
$3 each and upward. 
LINEN, BATISTE, SWISS, & ORGANDIE SUITS. 
MEN’S AND BOY’S 


CLOTHING 


in every variety, at reduced prices. 








ONE CASE MADAME VIROT’S 


Paris-Mape Hats, 


Richly trimmed; the LATEST PRODUC- 
TIONS. Paris quality. 
FLOWERS, FEATHERS, 
BRIDAL VEILS, WREATHS, 
JET ORNAMENTS, &c. 
Chip, Straw, and Leghorn Untrimmed 
HATS AND BONNETS, 
choice colors. 





UNPRECEDENTED BARGAINS IN 


Y 
Lace Shawls 
JACKETS, SACQUES, FLOUNCES, SCARFS, 
VEILS, CAPES, SETS, COLLARS, BARBES, 
PARASOL COVERS, HANDKERCHIEFS. 





REAL THREAD, GUIPURE, YAK, VALENCI- 
ENNES POINT APPLIQUE 
TRIMMING LACES. 
Ladies’ elegantly embroidered 

SWISS MUSLIN EVENING DRESSES, 
PIQUE AND LAWN MORNING ROBES, 
AT LOWER PRICES THAN EVER 
BEFORE OFFERED. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts, 








SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns. 


The great design of the proprietors Df the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 





understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 

head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of every 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, and 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
alogue will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a desc ription of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper’s Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 
premium offered to each and every subscriber for the 
Bazar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and economy of 
every house’ hold. We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO. 

543 Broadway, New York. 








duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily | 


LAST CHANCE 


FOR 


AN EASY FORTUNE! 


FIFTH AND LAST GIFT CONCERT 


IN AID OF THE 


PUBLIC LIBRARY OF KY. 


JULY 31st, 1874. 
LIST OF GIFTS. 


One Grand Cash Gift - = = $250,000 
One Grand Cash Gift - = = 100,000 
One Grand Cash Gift = = = 75,000 
One Grand Cash Gift - = = 50,000 
One Grand Cash Gift - - = 25,000 


5 Cash Gifts, $20,000 each, 100,000 


10 Cash Gifts, 14,000 each, 140,000 

15 Cash Gifts, 10,000 each, 150,000 

20 Cash Gifts, 5,000 each, 100,000 

25 Cash Gifts, 4,000 each, 100,000 

30 Cash Gifts, 3,000¢cach, 90,000 

50 Cash Gifts, 2,000 each, 100,000 
100 Cash Gifts, 1,000 each, 100,000 
240 Cash Gifts, 500 each, 120,000 
500 Cash Gifts, 100 each, 50,000 
19,000 Cash Gifts, 50 each, 950,000 


Grand Total 20,000 Gifts, all Cash, $2,500,000 
PRICE OF TICKETS. 


Whole Tickets, - - = = $ 5000 
Mfalwes = = = = = @ 25 00 
Tenths,oreach Coupon - = 5 00 
11 Whole Tickets for - - = 50000 
22 1-2 Tickets for - = = 1,000 00 


For Tickets or information, 
Address 
THO, E. BRAMLETTE, 
Agent and Manager, 
Pvusttc Lisrary Buripre, Lovisvitys, Ky. ; 
Or, THOS, H. HAYS & CO., Eastern Agents, 


609 Broadway, N.Y. 
That splendid New Field Game whic h < cre ated such 
an excitement at Newport, Long Branch, and else- 
where, last season, will be brought out this SP RING, 
in sets, of 8 differe’ nt styles, at following prices: $8 00, 
$12 50, $25 00, $50 00, $100, $250, $500, $1000. As this 
beautiful game can not be described in a brief space, 
we will send an Illustrated Catalogue containing rules 
and full eg free oi any one, on application. 

WE LEE G E 00., Worce ater, Mase. 





SAF 













The Elastic Truss 
(No. 683 Broadway, New 
York City), worn com- 
fortably night and day, 
goon permanently cures 
Rupture. Patronized by 
overnment. Sold cheap. 

Branch Offices in the 
rincipal cities of the 
Enion. Trusses sent by 





mail. Circular free. 





Pmicns MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 

of either will & sent for one year, POSTAGE 

One aPATD, to any Subscriber in the United States, 

on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Harper's Macaztne, Harrer’s Weex.y, and Hareer’s 

Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any ‘two for $7 00: 

postage payable by the Subscriber at the office 

where received. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Werxt.y, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsoripers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: postage payable 
at the offices where received. 


The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 2 cents a year, for the Wrexry or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Maeazinr, or 20 cents for 
the Weexty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 


no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wrexty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Broruers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Trxus ror Apvertistne tn Harrer’s WEEKLY AND 
Harrer’s Bazar. 
Harper’s Weekly. — Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
o You ask WHY « we can n sell “First 
MA Class 7 Octave Pianos for $290? 
Mm We: anewer—itoosta less than $300 
to make any $600 Piano sole 
through Agents, all of whom make 
2100 r ct, profit. We have 
no Agents, but ihip direct to fami- 
lies at Factory price, and warraut 
5 Years. Send for illustrated cir- 
cular, in which we Tefer to over $00 Bankers, Merchants, 
&c. (some of whom you may know), using our Pianos, 
in 44 States and Territories. Please state where you saw 
this notice, 















U.S. Piano Co., 310 Broadway, N.Y. 
RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.— 








—, Embroidered goods, paper patterns for 
stamping and ¥viGotl machines and accessories. 
764 Broadway. VIGOUROUX, oy Repeen. 


Send for Circular and Samples. 
Mae. L. CENDRIER, 125 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 








GOODRICH'S 


For Sale by ail Sewing Machine Agents. ) 
4&a> Price, Only One Dollar.-@% § 











EVERY LADY SHOULD HBAVE A SET OF 


“SPRING” 
TEMPERED 


Consisting of Four Widths and a Dress Binder, Sent by Mail on Receipt of Price. 


HEMMERS 


205 State Street, CHICAGO, ILL 


H C. GOODRICH, {toa N»10th St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Imwemtor of The Goodrich Tuck Marker. 





Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- | 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 


Just What Every Child Wants 


~ |) ea do P ond want a 
Sy ) quiet, never-failing amuse- 
ment for your Children ? 

te? HERE IT IS! 
/ THE NEW SOAP 
> BUBBLE TOY.. 


The disagreeable part of blow- 
ing soap bubble is avoided. 
Soap onl water contained in a 
tight receptacle attached to 
pipe. N 

— > 300 Bubbles BLOW} 
E 7 without refilling. 

For sale by all Toy Dealers. 
Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of 
35c.; extra nickel-plated at 

* x one dollar each, by 
S. B. BLISS, Gen’l Aes nt, N. Y. City. P.O. Box 5712. 


GRANDE MAISON 
DE BLANC, 


6 BOULEVARD DES CAPUCINES, 


PARIS. 


Manufacturers of 


TABLE & HOUSE LINEN, 
MUSLIN CURTAINS, 
LADIES’ OUTFITS, 
GENTLEMEN'S SHIRTS, 
COSTUMES. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven tro Fir any Fievre, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 





» 








The following Patterns are now ready: 
Vol. V. 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for 


E boy 
from 4 to 12 years old) N 





GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 
WE GI, kv thaneks cuncevundedeeastencedd at ed! 
HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from 2to5 years old) ** 89 





BASQUE, with Grecian Cape, Open-front Over- 
skirt, and Ful) Trained Skirt................ 39 
FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 
with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 




















PI icc iccvccadadsicicciesenetss.ae “ 60 
Vol. VI. 

DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “ 7 
TIGHT BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 

RE We ivi bes cc cccstakecstecnces at 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 
and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 
skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and pues 

Apron (for girl from 2 to 13 year a le 

SLE SVELESS | JACKET WALKING SL IT. 7 
CHA ATE ELAINE REDINGOTE W ‘AL KING 

ea atu aitas dpanbiicaaniels diteaeiittea sth ° 2 
LOOSE. FRONT DOUBLE-BREASTED PO- 

Re AISE WALKING SUIT................ “ 3 

* 24 

“ 2 

“ 30 

> 

1G SUIT. “ 32 

ENGLISH WALKING JACKET SUIT... * 39 
DEMI-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT, with 

Basque Back and Square Front. “ 43 
TIGHT-FITTING DOU BLE-BREASTED RED- 

INGOTE, with French Round Skirt......... = @ 
SINGLE- BREASTE = BASQUINE, with Short 

Pouf Walkir aca 
| DOUBLE-BRE ESTED PLAIN B ASQU E, with 
Apron Front and Square Back Over-skirt and 

| Long Walking Skirt... “ 47 

| DOLMAN DEMI-TRAINED § Tr = @ 
WATER-PROOF CLOAK, with Cape and 

UE vier adcvadecevhoravesacdhsenucessecne * 50 
TIGHT-FITTING SINGLE- BRE ASTED RED- 

INGOTE HOUSE DRESS................0. * 50 
BOY'S WARDROBE, Sack mean oat with Cape, 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and Knic k- 

erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “ 52 


Vol. VII. 

YOUTH'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou- 
ble-Breasted English Walking Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, and Suspender Pantaloons 
(for youth from 8 to 15 years old)............ <3 

ENGLISH BASQUE, LONG OVER-SKIRT, and 
WALKING SKIRT ‘ 


Sa TROIS 
pehdinGhnébaesathicines ss eeleubaabadeehe * 13 
| HENRI TROIS BASQUE, with Greek Over- 
| skirt and French Round Skirt..............- °° 
| MEDICIS SACQUE, with Demi Over-skirt and 
| pee ee er ee «17 
| MEDICIS BASQUE, with Apron Front Over- 


Skirt and Long Walking Skirt........... © 19 
VALOIS DEMI-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT “ 21 
LADY’S RIDING HABIT (Postillion Basque 


and English Riding Skirt)................0 “« 292 
BELTED BASQUE, with Long Apron and Demi- 
Wine) Gs viii a v0 ans dedeavoovssacens sncse “ 23 


GIRL’S BASQUE, with Apron Front Over-skirt, 
and Skirt (for girl from 4 to 13 years old).. 


The Publishers will eend either Pattern by mail, 

repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 

atterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
wr DOINGS in WALL STREET, 
Explains stock operations on small capital without 
risk. Copy sent free. Tumbridge & Co., 2 Wall St.,N.Y. 


Ps 








per day at home. Terms free. Address 





$52 = $20 


Gero. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 











[June 20, 1874. 





Aw Oxford under-gradn- 
ate was asked to point out 
which were the greater 
and which were the lesser 
prophets. For a moment 
this was a “ poser” to the 
young hopeful. He soon 
rallied, however, recovered 
his self-possession, and an- 
awered, with the utmost 
nonchalance, “‘I never like 
to make invidious distinc- 
tions.” 


———__~._——— 

Why is an industrious 
woman like a clock ?—Be- 
cause her hands are inces- 
santly at work. 


ee 

Fett S.rerers — Those 
felt by children in their 
rude young days. 


~~ 

Some poets at a literary 
club were recently discuss- 
ing the best time to bring 
out new poems, when an 
editor volunteered this re- 
mark, “‘ About the year 3000 
will be a first-rate time.” 


f i x 
SY), ‘ \\ t 
% \\ \ 
r— WN 
Ass 
Siem er a a j Wi\ 
A Pvuzzuex.—The most \\ \ 
puzzled man in England 
ivesat Brighton. The oth- 
er day he waxed at once 
vindictive and ingenious, 
and resolved to protect the 
sanctity of his hearth and 
home by an acute strata- 
gem. In pursuance of this 
idea he mingled arsenic in 
a bottle of wine, and placed f 
it where any burglar would aati 
aee it, and, unless practical (/ 
believers in total abstinence, 
would drink therefrom and 
surely die. Now the wife 
of this intelligent Brighto- 
nian is an elderly woman, 
and when she found that 
bottle of wine placed in a 
conspicuous position, she 
said that “that was just 
like John. He never did 
have any neatness, and she 
knew it when she married 
him.” Then she took the 
bottle and put it in the cellar with eight dozen other bottles, and ar- 
ranged them neatly in rows, and contemplated her work with innocent 
pride. Then she told her husband about it. Since he exhausted his vo- 
cabulary of profanity, he has been spending all his leisure in looking at 
those bottles, and trying to recognize the one which he prepared for the 
— burglar; afd unless he can solve the problem soon he expects a 
»prain-fever. 


A 


“ 


——@——_—_—. 


The retort of a little boy to an attorney in a police court not long ago 
created some amusement. The lad, being a witness, was questioned 
concerning a certain cheap novel alleged to haye been stolen. 

“What was the picture on the cover ?” asked the attorney. 

“Two Indians,” was the reply. 

“ What were the Indians doing 2?” 

“T didn’t ask ’em,” answered the boy. 

The attorney suddenly discovered that he had no further use for the 
young witness, 


Unrronounceastes.—Mr, Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen, in one of the 
magazines, tells us, by authority of the orthographic sufferer, how to 
spell the name Tourguéneff. Now if some one, say Bjérnstjerne Bjorn- 
son, would kindly tell us how to pronounce Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen's 
name, we should feel less tired when we sawit. We have a kindly feel- 
ing toward the old darky who got over his difficulty with patriarchal 
names in his Bible reading; he said, “I call them all Moses, and let 
them go.” 

cmmnashini@jsocmmene 

A reapy Recxoner.—It is related that when, at the Franco-German 
peace preliminaries, the sum of milliards—which sat so lightly on France 
—was mentioned by Bismarck, Jules Favre appeared utterly speechless 
with horror. When he had recovered from the paroxysm, all he could 
say was “that, even if one were to count from the time of Christ till 
now, one could not manage to count such an enormous sum.” Upon 
which Bismarck replied, with a smile, “ Don’t let that distress you; I 
have thought of that, and therefore brought this gentleman”—pointing 
to Bleichroeder, the Jewish banker—“ with me. He counts from the 
creation of the world.” In reckoning time the Jews pay no regard to 
the Christian era. 

The remark of a severe lady, who says that male is only mule spelled 
wrong, is supplemented by the New Orleans Picayune with the declara- 
tion that, according to the Latin authorities, a woman is mulier. 


erhenisidiprininemamen 

A financial genius has an idea which is an idea. He proposes to ar- 
range church seats on pivots, so that the devout may more conveniently 
examine the toilettes of the back seats. This device would greatly in- 
crease the value of church property, for then the pews would all be 
made alike, well situated, anc pm pore 48 desirability. 


—————~—_— 
The diplomatic “ gas retort” to an opponent is, ‘Go to cremation.” 





SSS 





FASHIONABLE MiLutner. “ You'll have t 
FASHIONABLE Lapy. “ Well—er—No! 
by the Congregation. Of course I could change my Pew!” 
FASHIONABLE LApy’s HusBanp. “ Ya—as. 

















A FLOWER OF FASHION. 


he Flower on the Ze/t Side of the Bonnet, of course, Madam?” 
The Fact is, there’s a Pillar on the Left Side of my Pew in Church, 


Or even the Church, you know, if necessary.” 


so that only the Right Side of my Head is seen 
(Fashionable Milliner considers the point. 








PROOF POSITIVE. 


First Younc Lapy. “ But what on earth makes you think I am in Love 


with Mr. Smith?” 
Seconp Younc Lapy. 


“ 


3ecause you are always talking about Mr. Brown.” 





A cotetryuas visi a 
theatre, on looking pene By 
ly at play-bill after the 
conclusion of the first act, 
read that three months 
elapsed before the com- 
mencement of the second. 
He at once went to the 
money-taker and _ said 
“Beg pardon, Sir, but i 
must ask you to return my 
money. I’m obliged to get 
back home to-morrow, so 
that, you see, I can’t man- 
age to stop for your second 
act.” : 

Master Tom, who is home 
for the holidays, found a 
box of sweetmeats one 
morning in a drawer, and 
his mother was relating in 
the evening, with very justi- 
fiable indignation, how the 
young scape-grace had emp- 
tied the box. “It's not 
true,” cried Master Tom ; 
“T left two.” His godfa- 
ther, naturally surprised 
took him aside and aske 
him in confidence why he 
had noteaten them. “Oh,” 
replied the youngster, with a 
sigh, ‘‘ because I couldn’t.” 


——<f 
There is a time for all 
things. The time fora boy 
to run away from school 
and go fishing is when his 
folks have company to tea. 


> 
Dead men write no auto- 
graphs. 


_@—— 

There is one thing that 
don’t mind pinching, and 
that is snuff, 


—_—_~———_—_ 

When does water resem- 
ble a gymnast ?—When it 
makes a spring. 


> 

“Why,” asks the Scien- 
tific American, “ should not 
a child be taught to write 
with both hands indiffer- 
ently?” We don’t know, 
unless it be that indifferent 
writing is hardly looked 
upon as a desirable accomplishment. We could point out quite a num- 
ber of people who write so indifferently with one hand that it is a mat- 
ter for gratulation they can not use both. 


———._»———— 
THE GLASSES. 

“No fashionable lady ever goes to bed without first looking in her 

Og 


giase. . x 
*“ And no fashionable gentleman ever goes to bed without first drink- 
ing out of his,” retorted a lady. 


a Fa ee 

A correspondent writing from Northern Minnesota on the 20th of 
February, says that notwithstanding the severity of the weather and 
depth of snow in that region, he saw a cowslip in the open air the day 
before. The cow was on the ice. 


—_—~<>——_——_ 
It was an expressive remark of a practical man regarding the woman 
of the period, “‘ She don’t know enough to bile hot water.’ 


oo 
An obituary notice in a Connecticut paper concludes with the an- 
nouncement that “‘ the deceased leaves two infant daughters, both girls.” 


—__~a——_ 

A New York auctioneer announces that he has so much business he 
has recently worn out two hammers, and is now on the second end of 
the third. ; 

General Washington’s family Bible is advertised for sale. It is in 
three large quarto volumes, and the public are gravely informed that it 
was presented to General Washington by the author. 

—_——_~>——— 


The Rev. Mr. G——, a clergyman of a neighboring town, being recent- 
iy absent from home on business, his little son, a lad of four years, 
calmly folded his hands and asked the blessing as usually pronounced 
by his father at their morning meal. Atnoon, being asked to pronounce 
the blessing, he replied with a grave face, ‘‘ No, I don’t like the looks 
of them taters.” 

A petrified negro was lately found in a garret over a law office. It 
was asepeeet that he undertook the study of the law and became ab- 
sorbed in Blackstone. Beer ee 

The other day an aged couple drove into an Indiana city just as an up- 
dertaking firm was moving into an old church which had been pur- 
chased for a shop. The old gentleman stood up in his wagon, with 
mouth and eyes distended, as the men silently carried coffin after coffin 
into the church. At last he turned around to his better half and gasped, 
“ Sary, by golly, it’s the cholera ; let’s git!” and they got. 


8 
A traveler in rather a slow coach inquired of his next neighbor its 
name. “I think, a & is called the Regulator, for 1 observe that all 
) 











the other coaches go by it.” 
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PROTECTION. 
Tommy, Tommy !” 
“I fink I hear fieves!” 





“ What's er Matter?” : ih 
‘Suppose you do, ain’t Z here? 


A VERY LATE ARRIVAL INDEED. 


“It’s all very well for the Masther to say put out the Loight before retoirin’; but begorra I’ve been 
Blowin’ away at this till me heart’s nearly broke.” 











